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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.’ 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

UR.  GLASCOCK  IS  MASTER. 

Caroline  Spalding,  when  she  received  Nora’s 
letter,  was  disposed  to  give  much  weight  to  it  She 
declared  to  herself  that  the  girl's  unpremeditated  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  was  worth  more  than  her  studied 
words.  But  she  was  not  the  less  grateful  or  the  less 
loving  towards  her  new  friend.  She  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  Nora  at  that  splendid  abode 
in  England  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much,  —  but 
she  thought  also  that  in  that  splendid  abode  she  her¬ 
self  ought  never  to  have  part  or  share.  If  it  were 
the  case  that  this  were  an  unfitting  match,  it  was 
clearly  her  duty  to  decide  that  there  should  be  no 
marriage.  Nora  had  been  quite  right  in  bidding 
her  speak  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  she  would  go.  But  it  was  very  difficult  for  her 
to  determine  on  the  manner  in  which  she  would  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  with  him.  She  thought  that  she 
could  be  firm  if  her  mind  were  once  m^e  up.  She 
believed  that  perhaps  she  was  by  nature  more  firm 
than  he.  In  all  their  intercourse  together  he  had 
ever  yielded  to  her ;  and  though  she  had  been  always 
pleased  and  grateful,  there  hi^  grown  upon  her  an 
idea  that  he  was  perhaps  too  easy,  —  that  he  was  a 
man  as  to  whom  it  was  necessary  that  they  who 
loved  him  should  see  that  he  was  not  led  away  by 
weakness  into  folly.  But  she  would  want  to  learn 
something  from  him  before  her  decision  was  finfilly 
reached,  and  in  this  she  foresaw  a  great  difficulty. 
In  her  trouble  she  went  to  her  usutd  counsellor,  — 
the  Republican  Browning.  In  such  an  emergency, 
she  coidd  hardly  have  done  worse.  “  Wally,”  she 
said,  “  we  talk  about  England,  and  Italy,  and 
France,  as  though  we  knew  all  about  them ;  but  how 
hard  it  is  to  realize  the  difference  between  one’s  own 
country  and  others  1  ” 

“  We  can  at  least  learn  a  great  deal  that  is  satis¬ 
factory,”  said  Wallachia.  “  About  one  out  of  every 
five  Italians  can  read  a  book,  about  two  out  of  every 
five  Englishmen  can  read  a  book.  Out  of  every 
five  New  Englanders  four  and  four  fifths  can  read  a 
book.  I  guess  that  is  knowing  a  good  deal.” 


I  “  I  don’t  mean  in  statistics.” 

“  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  are  to  learn  anything 
about  any  country  except  \>y  statistics.  I  have  just 
discovered  that  the  numbOT  of  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren —  ” 

“  O,  Wally,  I  can’t  talk  about  that,  —  not  now 
at  least  What  I  cannot  realize  is  this,  —  what 
sort  of  a  life  it  is  that  they  will  lead  at  Monk- 
hams.” 

“  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  I  guess,  and  you  ’ll  al¬ 
ways  have  to  go  round  in  fine  clothes.” 

“  And  that  will  be  all  ?  ” 

“No, —  not  all.  There  will  be  carriages  and 
horses,  and  all  manner  of  people  there  who  won’t 
care  much  about  you.  If  he  is  firm,  —  very  firm,  — 
if  he  have  that  firmness  which  one  does  not  often 
meet,  even  in  an  American  man,  he  will  be  able,  af¬ 
ter  a  while,  to  give  you  a  position  as  an  English  wo¬ 
man  of  rank.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Wallachia 
Petrie  had  been  made  aware  of  Caroline’s  ideas  as  to 
Mr.  Glascock’s  want  of  purpose. 

“  And  that  will  be  all  ?  ” 

“  If  you  have  a  baby,  they  ’ll  let  you  go  and  see 
it  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  don’t  suppose  you 
will  be  allowed  to  nurse  it,  because  they  never  do  in 
England.  You  have  read  what  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  says.  In  every  other  respect  the  Saturday 
Review  has  been  the  fabest  of  all  false  periodicals  ; 
but  I  guess  it  has  been  pretty  true  in  what  it  has 
said  about  English  women.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it  really.” 

“  When  a  man  has  to  leap  through  a  window  in 
the  dark,  Caroline,  of  course  he  doubts  whether  the 
feather-bed  said  to  be  below  will  be  soft  enough  for 
him.” 

“  I  should  n’t  fear  the  leap  for  myself,  if  it  would 
n’t  hurt  him.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  society 
can  be  so  formed  that  a  man  should  lose  caste 
because  he  doesn’t  marry  just  one  of  ^his  own 
set” 

“  It  has  been  so  all  over  the  world,  my  dear.  If 
like  to  like  is  to  be  true  anywhere,  it  should  be  true 
in  marriage.” 

“Yes,  —  but  with  a  difference.  He  and  I  are 
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like  to  like.  We  come  of  the  same  race,  we  speak  being  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  was  large  and  luxurious, 
the  same  language,  we  follow  the  same  language.  From  one  end  of  the  house  there  projected  a  cot- 
we  have  the  same  ideas  of  culture  and  of  pleasures,  ered  terrace,  or  logik,  in  which  there  were  chain 
The  diflerence  is  one  that  is  not  patent  to  the  eye  and  tables,  sculptured  ornaments,  busts,  and  old 
or  to  the  ear.  It  is  a  difference  of  accidental  inci-  monumental  relics  let  into  the  wall  in  profusion.  It 


dent,  not  of  nature  or  of  acquirement.” 


was  half  chamber  and  half  garden,  —  such  an  ad- 


“  I  guess  you  would  find,  Caroline,  that  a  jury  of  junct  to  a  bouse  as  in  our  climate  gives  only  an  idea 
Engli^  matrons,  sworn  to  try  you  fairly,  would  not  of  cold,  rheumatism,  and  a  false  romance,  but 
find  you  to  be  entitled  to  come  among  them  as  one  under  an  Italian  sky  is  a  luxury  daily  to  be  enjoyed 


of  themselves.”  during  most  months  of  the  year.  Here  Mr.  Glai- 

“  And  how  will  that  affect  him  ?  ”  cock  and  Caroline  had  passed  many  hours,  —  and 

“  Less  powerfully  than  many  others,  because  he  here  they  were  now  seated,  late  in  the  evening, 


is  not  impassioned.  He  is  perhaps  —  lethargic.” 
“  No,  Wally,  he  is  not  lethargic.” 


while  all  others  of  the  family  were  away.  As  far 
as  regarded  the  room  occupied  by  the  American 


"JNo,  waiiy,  ne  IS  not  letnargic.  as  regaraea  tne  room  occupiea  ny  me  American 

“  If  you  ask  me,  I  must  speidc.  It  would  harass  minister,  they  had  the  house  and  garden  to  tbem- 
some  men  almost  to  death.  It  will  not  do  so  with  selves,  and  there  never  could  come  a  time  more 
him.  He  would  probably  find  his  happiness  best  in  appropriate  for  the  saying  of  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
leaving  his  old  country  and  coming  among  your  said.  Mr.  Glascock  had  heard  from  his  father’s 
pe^le.”  physician,  and  had  said  that  it  was  nearly  certain 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Glascock  —  the  future  Lord  Pe-  now  that  he  need  not  go  down  to  Naples  again  be- 
terborough  —  leaving  England,  abandoning  Monk-  fore  his  marriage.  Caroline  was  trembling,  not 


brought  upon  him  in  bis  own  country,  was  more  cock.  “  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  sorrow  to  me,  but 
than  Caroline  could  bear.  She  knew  that,  at  any  it  is  a  regret.” 

rate,  it  would  not  come  to  that  The  lord  of  Monk-  “  It  would  have  been  a  sorrow  perhaps  to  him  had 
hams  would  lire  at  Monkhams,  though  the  heavens  he  been  able  to  know  me,”  said  she,  taking  the  op- 
should  fall, —in  regard  to  domestic  comforts.  It  portunity  of  rushing  at  her  subject 
was  clear  to  Caroline  that  Wallachia  Petrie  had  in  •*  Why  so  ?  Of  all  human  beings,  be  was  the 
truth  never  brought  home  to  her  own  imagination  softest-hearted.” 

the  position  of  an  English  peer.  “  I  don’t  think  you  «  Not  softer-hearted  than  yon,  Charles.  But  sofi 


understand  the 
“  You  think 


people  at  all,”  she  said,  angrily, 
that  you  can  understand  them  better 


I  hearts  have  to  be  hardened.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Am  I  becoming  obdo- 


because  yon  are  engaged  to  this  man  1  ”  said  Miss  rate  ?  ” 

Petrie,  with  well- pronounced  irony.  “You  have  “  I  am,  Cliarlea,”  she  said.  “  I  have  got  something 
found  generally  that  when  the  sun  shines  in  your  to  say  to  you.  What  will  your  uncles  and  aunU 
eyes  your  sight  is  impaired  by  It !  You  think  that  and  your  mother's  relations  say  of  me  when  tbej 
the  love-talk  of  a  few  weeks  gives  clearer  instruction  see  me  at  Monkhams  ?  ” 

than  the  laborious  reading  of  man^  volumes  and  They  will  swear  to  me  that  you  are  charming; 
thoughtful  converse  with  many  thinking  persons!  and  then  —  when  my  back  is  turned — they’ll  pi« 
I  hope  that  you  may  find  it  so,  Caroline.”  So  say-  you  to  pieces  a  little  among  themselves.  I  belien 
ing,  Wallachia  Petrie  walked  off  In  great  dudgeon,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  I  don’t  suppose 
Miss  Petrie  not  having  learned  from  her  many  that  we  are  to  do  better  than  others.” 


Miss  Petrie  not  having  learned  from  her  many 
volumes  and  her  much  converse  with  thoughtful 


"  And  if  you  had  married  an  English  girl,  a  Lsdj 


persons  to  read  human  nature  aright,  was  convinced  Augusta  Somebody,  —  would  they  pick  her  to 
by  this  conversation  that  her  friend  Caroline  was  pieces  ?  ” 

blind  to  all  results,  and  was  determined  to  go  on  “I  guess  they  would,  —  as  you  say.” 


with  this  dangerous  marriage,  having  the  rays  of 
that  sun  of  Monkhams  so  full  upon  her  eyes  that 


“  1  guess  they  would,  —  as  you  say. 

“  Just  the  same  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  anybody  escapes,  as  far  »  I  cu 


she  could  not  see  at  all.  She  was  specially  indig-  see.  But  that  won’t  prevent  their  becoming  yon 
nant  at  finding  that  her  own  words  had  no  effect,  bosom  friends  in  a  tew  weeks’  time.” 

But,  unfortunately,  her  words  had  had  much  effect ;  No  one  will  say  that  you  have  been  wrong  to 
and  Caroline,  though  she  had  contested  her  points,  marry  an  American  girl  ?  ” 

bad  done  so  only  with  the  intention  of  producing  Now,  Carry,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  ’ 
her  mentor’s  admonitions.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  “  Do  you  know  any  man  in  your  position  wl» 
the  question  that  Mr.  Glascock  should  go  and  live  ever  did  marry  an  American  girl,  —  any  man  d 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  which  thriving  your  rank  in  England  ’?  ”  Mr.  Glascock  began  to 
town  Caroline  Spalding  had  come ;  but,  because  think  of  the  case,  and  could  not  at  the  moineot 
that  was  impossible,  it  was  not  the  less  probable  remember  any  instance.  “  Charles,  I-  do  not  tbiok 
that  he  might  be  degraded  and  made  miserable  in  you  ought  to  be  the  first.” 

his  own  home.  That  suggested  jury  of  British  “And  y'et  somebody  must  be  first,  if  the  thing* 
matrons  was  a  frightful  conclave  to  contemplate,  ever  to  be  done,  —  and  I  am  too  old  to  wait  on  the 
and  Caroline  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  ver-  chance  of  being  the  second.” 
diet  given  in  reference  to  herself  would  be  adverse  She  felt  that  at  the  rate  she  was  now  progressing 
to  her.  So  she  sat  and  meditated,  and  spoke  not  a  she  would  only  run  from  one  little  suggestion  to 
word  further  to  any  one  on  the  subject  till  she  was  another,  and  that  he,  either  wilfully  or  in  sheer 
alone  with  the  man  that  she  loved.  simplicity,  would  take  such  suggestions  simply 

Mr.  Spalding  at  this  time  inhabited  the  ground-  jokes,  and  she  was  aware  that  she  lacked  the  skill  to 
floor  of  a  large  palace  in  the  city,  from  which  there  bring  the  conversation  round  gradually  to  the  point 
was  access  to  a  garden  which  at  this  period  of  the  whicni  she  was  bound  to  reach.  She  must  make 
year  was  green,  bright,  and  shady,  and  which,  as  another  dash,  let  it  be  ever  so  sudden.  Her  mode 


.  HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


of  doing  so  would  be  erode,  ugly,  —  almost  vulgar, 
she  feared  ;  but  she  would  attain  her  object  and  say 
what  she  had  to  say.  When  once  she  had  warmed 
herself  with  the  heat  which  argument  would  pro¬ 
duce,  then,  she  was  pretty  sure,  she  would  find  hei> 
self  at  least  as  strong  as  he.  “  I  don’t  know  that 
the  thing  ought  to  be  done  at  all,”  she  said.  During 
the  last  moment  or  two  he  had  put  his.  arm  round 
her  waist ;  and  she,  not  choosing  to  bid  him  desist 
from  embracing  her,  but  unwilling  in  her  present 
mood  to  be  embraced,  got  up  and  stood  before  him. 
“I  have  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought,  and 
feel  that  it  should  not  be  done.  In  marriage  like 
should  go  to  like.”  She  despised  herself  for  using 
Wallacbia’s  words,  but  they  fitted  in  so  usefully 
that  she  could  not  refrain  from  them.  “  I  was  wrong 
not  to  know  it  before,  but  it  is  better  to  know  it 
now  than  not  to  have  known  it  till  too  late.  Every¬ 
thing  that  I  hesu:  and  see  tells  me  that  it  would  be 
BO.  If  you  were  simply  an  Englishman,  I  would  go 
anywhere  with  you ;  but  I  am  not  fit  to  be  the  wife 
of  an  English  lord.  The  time  would  come  when  I 
should  be  a  disgrace  to  you,  and  then  I  should  die.” 

“I  think  I  should  go  near  dying  myself,”  said  he, 
“  if  you  were  a  disgrace  to  me.”  He  had  not  risen 
from  his  chair,  and  sat  calmly  looking  up  into  her 
face. 

“  We  have  made  a  mistake  and  let  us  unmake  it,” 
she  continued.  “  I  will  always  be  your  friend.  I 
will  correspond  with  you.  1  will  come  and  see  your 
wife.” 

“  That  will  be  very  kind.” 

"  Charles,  if  you  laugh  at  me,  I  will  be  angry  with 
yon.  It  is  right  that  you  should  look  to  your  future 
life,  as  it  is  right  that  I  should  do  so  also.  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  joking?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  do 
not  mean  it  ?  ” 

“  You  have  taken  an  extra  dose  this  morning  of 
Wallachia  Petrie,  and  of  course  you  mean  it” 

“  If  you  think  that  I  am  speaking  her  mind  and 
not  my  own,  you  do  not  know  me.” 

“  And  what  is  it  you  propose  ?  ”  he  said,  still  keep¬ 
ing  his  seat  and  looking  calmly  up  into  her  face. 

“  Simply  that  our  engagement  should  be  over.” 

“  And  why  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  not  a  fitting  one  for  you  to  have 
made.  I  did  not  understand  it  before,  but  now  I 
do.  It  will  not  be  good  for  you  to  marry  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl.  It  will  not  add  to  your  happiness,  and 
may  destroy  it.  I  have  learned  at  last  to  know  how 
much  higher  is  your  position  than  mine.” 

“  And  I  am  to  be  supposed  to  know  nothing  about 
it?” 

“  Your  fault  is  only  this,  —  that  you  have  been  i 
too  generous.  I  can  be  generous  also.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Caroline,  you  must  not  be  i 
angry  with  me  if  on  such  a  subject  I  speak  plainly. 
You  must  not  even  be  angry  if  I  laugh  a  little.” 

Pray  do  not  laugh  at  me,  —  not  now.” 

“  I  must  a  little.  Carry.  Why  am  I  to  be  sup- 

Kd  to  be  so  ignorant  of  what  concerns  my  own 
.  ,)iness  and  my  own  duties  ?  If  you  will  not  sit 
down,  I  will  get  up,  and  we  will  take  a  turn  togeth- 
*r.”  He  rose  from  his  seat,  but  they  did  not  leave 
the  covered  terrace.  They  moved  on  to  the  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  then  he  stood  hemming  her  in  against  a 
marble  table  in  the  corner.  In  making  this  — 
rather  wild  proposition,  have  you  considered  me  at 

“  I  have  endeavored  to  consider  you,  and  you 
only.” 

“  And  how  have  you  done  it  ?  By  the  aid  of  some 


misty,  far-fetched  ideas  respecting  English  society, 
for  which  you  have  no  basis  except  ^our  own  dreams, 
and  the  fantasies  of  a  rabid  enthusiast.” 

“  She  is  not  rabid,”  said  Caroline,  earnestly ;  “  oth¬ 
er  people  think  just  the  same.” 

“  My  dear,  there  is  only  one  person  whose  think¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  is  of  any  avail,  and  I  am  that 
person.  Of  course,  I  can’t  drag  you  into  church  to 
be  married,  but  practically  you  cannot  help  yourself 
from  being  taken  there  now.  As  there  need  be  no 
question  about  our  marriage,  —  which  is  a  thing  as 
good  as  done  —  ” 

“  It  is  not  done  at  all,”  said  Caroline. 

“  I  feel  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  jilt  me,  and  as 
I  shall  insist  on  having  the  ceremony  performed,  I 
choose  to  regard  it  as  a  certainty.  Passing  that  by, 
then,  I  will  go  on  to  the  results.  My  uncles,  and 
aunts,  and  cousins,  and  the  people  you  talk  of,  were 
very  reasonable  folk  when  I  last  saw  them,  and  quite 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  regard 
me  as  the  head  of  their  family.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  find  them  equally  reasonable  when  we  get 
home ;  but  should  they  be  changed,  should  there  be 
any  sign  shown  that  my  choice  of  a  wife  had  occa¬ 
sioned  displeasure,  —  such  displeasure  would  not  af¬ 
fect  you.” 

“  But  it  would  afiTect  you.” 

“Not  at  all.  In  my  own  house  I  am  master, — 
and  I  mean  to  continue  to  be  so.  You  will  be  mis¬ 
tress  there,  and  the  only  fear  touching  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  it  may  be  recognized  by  others  too  strong¬ 
ly.  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  Carry.” 

“  It  is  of  yon  I  am  thinking.” 

“  Nor  have  I.  AYhat  if  some  old  woman,  or  even 
some  young  woman,  should  turn  up  her  nose  at  the 
wife  I  have  chosen,  because  she  has  not  been  chosen 
from  among  her  own  countrywomen,  is  that  to  be  a 
cause  of  suffering  to  us  ?  Cannot  we  rise  above 
that,  —  lasting  as  it  would  do  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
month  or  two,  perhaps,  —  say  a  year,  —  till  my  Car¬ 
oline  shall  have  made  herself  known  ?  I  think  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  live  down  a  trouble  so  light.” 
He  had  come  close  to  her  as  he  was  speaking,  and 
had  again  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  She  tried 
to  escape  from  his  embrace,  —  not  with  persistency, 
not  with  the  strength  which  always  suffices  for  a  wo¬ 
man  when  the  embrace  is,  in  truth,  a  thing  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  but  clutching  at  his  fingers  with  hers,  pressing  them 
rather  than  loosening  their  grasp.  “  No,  Carry,”  he 
continued,  “  we  have  got  to  go  through  with  it  now, 
and  we  will  try  and  make  the  best  of  it  You  may 
trust  me  that  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult,  —  not,  at 
least  on  the  ground  of  your  present  fears.  I  can 
bear  a  heavier  burden  than  you  will  bring  upon  me.” 

“  I  know  that  I  ought  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
right,”  she  said,  still  struggling  with  his  band. 

“  And  I  know  that  you  can  prove  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Dearest,  it  is  fixed  between  us  now,  and  do 
not  let  us  be  so  silly  as  to  raise  imaginary  difficul¬ 
ties.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  marry  me,  even 
if  there  were  cause  for  such  fears.  If  there  were 
any  great  cause,  still  the  game  would  be  worth  the 
candle.  There  could  be  no  going  back,  let  the  fear 
be  what  it  might.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  if  you 
will  only  love  me.”  She  felt  that  he  was  altc^ther 
too  strong  for  her,  —  that  she  bad  mistaken  his  char¬ 
acter  in  supposing  that  she  could  be  more  firm  than 
he.  He  was  so  strong  that  he  treated  her  almost 
as  a  child ;  —  and  yet  she  loved  him  infinitely  the 
better  for  so  treating  her.  Of  course,  she  knew  now 
that  her  objection,  whether  true  or  unsubstantial, 
could  not  avail.  As  he  stood  with  his  arm  round  her. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


she  was  powerless  to  contradict  him  in  anything,  that  he  was  my  master,  and  that  I  was  to  do  as  he 
She  had  so  far  acknowledged  this  that  she  no  longer  bade  me.” 


struggled  with  him,  but  allowed  her  hand  to  remain  “  And  what  did  you  say  ?  ” 

quietly  beneath  his.  If  there  was  no  going  back  “  I  promised  to  be  a  good  girl,”  said  Caroline, 

^m  this  bargain  that  had  been  made,  why,  then,  “  and  not  to  pretend  to  have  any  opinion  of  my  own 


struggled  with  him,  but  allowed  her  hand  to  remain 
quietly  beneath  his.  If  there  was  no  going  back 


there  was  no  need  for  combating.  And  when  he  ever  again.  And  so  we  kissed  and  were  friends.' 
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stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her  lips,  she  had  not  a  j 
word  to  say.  “  Be  good  to  me,”  he  said,  “  and  tell 
me  that  I  am  right.” 


“  I  dare  say  there  was  a  kiss,  my  dear.” 

“  Of  course  there  was,  —  and  he  held  me  in  his 
arms,  and  comforted  me,  and  told  me  how  to  be- 


“  You  must  be  master,  I  suppose,  whether  you  are  have, — just  as  you  would  do  a  little  girl.  It’s  all 
right  or  wrong.  A  man  sdways  thinks  himself  en-  over  now,  of  course  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mistake,  it  is 
titled  to  his  own  way.”  his  fault.  I  feel  that  all  responsibility  is  gone  from 

“  Why,  yes.  When  he  has  won  the  battle,  he  myself,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  my  life  I  have  to 
claims  hia  captive.  Now,  the  truth  is  this :  I  have  do  just  what  he  tells  me.”  ‘ 

won  the  battle,  and  your  friend,  Miss  Petrie,  has  And  what  says  the  divine  Wallachia  ?” 
lost  it  I  hope  she  will  understand  that  she  has  been  “  Poor  AVally  !  She  says  nothing,  but  she  thinks 
beaten  at  last  out  of  the  field.”  As  he  said  this,  he  that  I  am  a  castaway  and  a  recreant.  I  am  a  recre- 
heard  a  step  behind  them,  and,  turning  round,  saw  ant,  I  know,  —  but  yet  I  think  that  I  was  right.  1 
Wallachia  there  almost  betbre  he  could  drop  his  arm.  know  I  could  not  help  myself.” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  intruded  on  you,”  she  “  Of  course  you  were  right,  my  dear,”  said  the 

said,  very  grimly.  sage  Nora.  “  If  you  had  the  notion  in  your  head, 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  Caro-  it  was  wise  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  I  knew  how  it  would 
line  and  I  have  had  a  little  dispute,  but  we  have  be  when  you  spoke  to  him.” 
settled  it  without  coming  to  blows.”  “  You  were  not  so  weak  when  he  came  to  you.” 

“  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  English  gentleman  “  That  was  altogether  another  thing.  It  was  not 

ever  absolutely  strikes  a  lady,”  said  Wallachia  Petrie,  arranged  in  heaven  that  I  was  to  become  hii 


MRS.  french’s  carvino-knife. 


“  Not  except  on  strong  provocation,”  said  Mr.  captive.” 

Glascock.  “  In  reference  to  wives,  a  stick  is  allowed  After  that  Wallachia  Petrie  never  again  tried  her 
as  big  as  your  thumb.”  influence  on  her  former  friend,  but  admitted  to  herself 

“  I  have  heard  that  it  is  so  by  the  laws  of  Eng-  that  the  evil  was  dune,  and  that  it  could  not  be  reme- 
land,”  said  Wallachia.  died.  According  to  her  theory  of  life,  Caroline  Spald- 

“  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous,  Wally  ?  ”  said  ing  had  been  wrong,  and  weak, — had  shown  herself 
Caroline.  “  There  is  nothing  that  you  would  not  to  be  comfort-loving  and  luxuriously  minded,  had 
believe.”  looked  to  get  her  happiness  from  self-efleminate  pleas- 

“  I  hope  that  it  may  never  be  true  in  your  case,”  ures  rather  than  from  rational  work  and  the  use- 
said  Wallachia.  ful,  independent  exercise  of  her  own  intelligence. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this  Miss  Spalding  found  In  the  privacy  of  her  little  chamber  Wallachia  Pet- 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  ex-  rie  shed,  —  not  absolute  tears,  —  but  very  tearful 
plain  the  circumstances  of  her  position  to  Nora.  She  thoughts  over  her  friend.  It  was  to  her  a  thing  verj 
had  left  Nora  with  the  purpose  of  performing  a  very  terrible  that  the  chosen  one  of  her  heart  should 
high-minded  action,  of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  sake  prefer  the  career  of  an  English  lord’s  wife  to  that  of 
ofher  lover,  of  giving  up  all  her  golden  prospects,  and  an  American  citizcness,  with  all  manner  of  capa- 
of  becoming  once  again  the  bosom  friend  of  Wal-  bility  for  female  voting,  female  speech-making,  fe- 
lachia  Petrie,  with  this  simple  consolation  for  her  fu-  male  poetizing,  and,  perhaps,  female  political  action, 
ture  life,  —  that  she  had  remsed  to  marry  an  English  before  her.  It  was  a  thousand  pities.  “  You  may 
nobleman  because  the  English  nobleman’s  condition  take  a  horse  to  water,”  said  Wallachia  to  herself, 
was  unsuited  to  her.  It  would  have  been  an  epi-  thinking  of  the  ever  freshly  springing  fountain  of  her 
sode  in  female  life  in  which  pride  might  be  taken,  own  mind,  at  which  Caroline  Spalding  would  al- 
—  but  all  that  was  now  changed.  She  had  made  ways  have  been  made  welcome  freely  to  quench  her 
her  little  attempt,  —  had  made  it,  as  she  felt,  in  a  thirst,  “  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink,  if  he  be 
very  languid  manner,  and  had  found  herself  treated  not  athirst.”  In  the  future  she  would  have  no  friend, 
as  a  child  for  doing  so.  Of  course  she  was  happy  in  Never  again  would  she  subject  herself  to  the  disgrace 
her  ill  success.  Of  course  she  would  have  l^en  of  such  a  future.  But  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made, 
broken-hearted  had  she  succeeded.  But,  neverthe-  and  she  knew  that  it  was  bootless  to  waste  her 
less,  she  was  somewhat  lowered  in  her  own  esteem,  words  further  on  Caroline  Spalding.  She  left  Flo^ 
and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  acknowledge  ence  before  the  wedding,  and  returned  alone  to  the 
the  truth  to  the  friend  whom  she  had  consulted.  A  land  of  li^rty.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Caroline  ex¬ 
day  or  two  had  passed  before  she  found  herself  plaining  her  conduct,  and  Caroline  Spalding  showed 
alone  with  Nora,  but  when  she  did  so,  she  confessed  the  letter  to  her  husband,  —  as  one  that  was  both 
her  failure  at  once.  loving  and  eloquent. 

“  You  told  him  all,  then,”  said^  Nora.  «  V ery  loving  and  very  elociuent,”  he  said.  “  But. 

“  O  yes,  I  told  him  all.  That  is,  I  could  not  really  nevertheless,  one  does  think  of  sour  grapes.” 
tell  him.  When  the  moment  came,  I  had  no  words.”  “  Then  I  am  sure  you  wron<»  her,”  said  Caroline. 
“And  what  did  he  say?” 

“  He  had  words  enough.  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
eloquent  before.”  CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

“  He  can  speak  out  if  he  likes  it,”  said  Nora.  , 

“  So  I  havrfound,-  with  a  vengeance.  Nobody  drench’s  carving-knife. 

was  ever  so  put  down  as  I  was.  Don’t  you  know  During  these  days  there  were  terrible  doings  at 
that  there  are  times  when  it  does  not  seem  to  be  Exeter.  Camilla  had  sworn  that  if  Mr.  Gibson  did 
worth  your  while  to  put  out  your  strength  against  an  not  come  to,  there  should  be  a  tragedy,  an<l  it  ap- 
adversary  ?  So  it  was  with  him.  He  just  told  me  peared  that  she  was  inclined  to  keep  her  word.  Im- 
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mediately  after  the  receipt  of  her  letter  from  Mr. 
Gibson,  she  had  had  an  interview  with  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  lodgings,  and  had  asked  him  his  intentions. 
He  had  taken  measures  to  fortify  himself  against 
such  an  attack ;  but,  whatever  those  measures  were, 
Camilla  had  broken  through  them.  She  had  stood 
before  him  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  and  he  had 
been  dumb  in  her  presence.  It  had  perhaps  been 
well  for  him  that  the  eloquence  of  her  indignation 
had  been  so  great  that  she  had  hanlly  been  able  to 

f)ause  a  moment  for  a  reply.  “  Will  you  take  your 
etter  back  again  ?  ”  she  had  said.  “  I  should  be 
wrong  to  do  that,”  he  had  lisped  out  in  reply,  “  be¬ 
cause  it  is  true.  As  a  Christian  minister,  I  could 
not  stand  with  you  at  the  altar  with  a  lie  in  my 
mouth.”  In  no  other  way  did  he  attempt  to  excuse 
himself,  but  that  twice  repeated  filled  up  all  the 
pause  which  she  made  for  him. 

There  never  had  been  such  a  case  before,-  so  im¬ 
pudent,  so  cruel,  so  gross,  so  uncalled  for,  so  unmanly, 
so  unnecessary,  so  unjustifiable,  so  damnable,  —  so 
damned.  All  this  she  said  to  him  with  loud  voice, 
and  clinched  fist,  and  starting  eyes,  —  regardless 
utterly  of  any  listeners  on  the  stairs,  or  of  outside 
passers  in  the  street.  In  very  truth  she  was  moved 
to  a  sublimity  of  indignation.  Her  low  nature  be¬ 
came  nearly  poetic  under  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
her.  She  was  almost  tempted  to  tear  him  with  her 
bands  and  inflict  upon  him  at  the  moment  some  ter¬ 
rible  vengeance  which  should  be  told  of  forever  in 
the  annals  of  E.xeter.  A  man  so  mean  as  he,  so 
weak,  so  cowardly,  one  so  little  of  a  hero !  That 
he  should  dare  to  do  it,  and  dare  to  sit  there  before 
her,  and  to  say  that  he  would  do  it !  “  Your  gown 
shall  be  torn  off  your  back,  sir,  and  the  very  boys 
of  Exeter  shall  drag  you  through  the  gutters.”  To 
this  threat  he  said  nothing,  but  sat  mute,  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands.  “  And  now  tell  me  this,  sir,  — 
is  there  anything  between  you  and  Bella  V  ”  But 
there  was  no  voice  in  reply.  “  Answer  my  question, 
sir.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it.”  Still,  he  said  not  a 
word.  “  Listen  to  me.  Sooner  than  that  you  and 
she  should  be  man  and  wife,  I  would  stab  her.  Yes,  I 
would, — you  |XK)r,  paltry,  lying,  cowardly  creature !  ” 
She  remained  with  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  then  banged  out  of  the  room  flashing  back  a 
look  of  scorn  at  him  as  she  went.  Martha,  before 
that  day  was  over,  had  learned  the  whole  story 
from  Mr.  Gibson’s  cook,  and  had  told  her  mistress. 

“  I  did  not  think  he  had  so  much  spirit  in  him,” 
was  Miss  Stanbury’s  answer.  Throughout  Exeter 
the  great  wonder  arising  from  the  crisis  was  the 
amount  of  spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  Mr. 
Gibson. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  he  shook  himself  and  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  if  there  were  danger  that  such  in¬ 
terviews  might  occur  frequently,  he  had  better  leave 
Exeter  for  good.  As  he  put  his  hand  over  his  fore¬ 
head  he  declared  to  himself  that  a  very  little  more 
of  that  kind  of  thing  would  kill  him.  When  a 
couple  of  hours  had  passed  over  his  head,  he  shook 
himself  again,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  intended  mother-in-law. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  complain,”  he  said.  “  God 
knows  I  have  no  right.  But  I  cannot  stand  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  has  occurred  just  now.  If  your 
younger  daughter  comes  to  sec  me  again,  I  must  re¬ 
fuse  to  see  her,  and  shall  leave  the  town.  I  am  ready 
to  make  what  reparation  may  be  possible  for  the 
mistake  into  which  I  have  fallen. 

“  T.  G.” 


Mrs.  French  was  no  doubt  much  afraid  of  her 
younger  daughter,  but  she  was  less  afraid  of  her 
than  were  other  people.  Familiarity,  they  say, 
breeds  contempt ;  and  who  can  be  so  familiar  with 
a  child  as  its  parent  ?  She  did  not  in  her  heart  be¬ 
lieve  that  Camilla  would  murder  anybody,  and  she 
fully  realized  the  conviction  that,  even  after  all  that 
was  come  and  gone,  it  would  be  better  that  one  of 
her  danghters  should  have  a  husband  than  that 
neither  ^ould  be  so  blessed.  If  only  Camilla  could 
be  got  out  of  Exeter  for  a  few  months,  how  good 
a  thing  it  would  be  for  them  all !  She  had  a  brother 
in  Gloucester,  —  if  only  he  could  be  got  to  take 
Camilla  for  a  few  months!  And  then,  too,  she 
knew  that  if  the  true  rights  of  her  two  daughters 
were  strictly  and  impartially  e.xamined,  Arabella’s 
claim  was  much  stronger  than  anv  that  Camilla 
could  put  forward  to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

“You  must  not  go  there  again,  Camilla,”  the 
mother  said. 

“  I  shall  go  whenever  I  please,”  replied  the  fury. 

“  Now,  Camilla,  we  may  as  well  understand  each 
other.  I  will  not  have  it  done.  If  I  am  provoked, 
I  will  send  to  your  uncle  at  Gloucester.”  Now  the 
uncle  at  Gloucester  was  a  timber  merchant,  a  man 
with  protuberant  eyes  and  a  great  square  chin,  — 
known  to  be  a  very  stern  man  indeed,  and  not  at  all 
afraid  of  young  women. 

“  What  do  I  care  for  my  uncle  ?  My  uncle  would 
take  my  part.” 

“  No,  he  would  not.  The  truth  is,  Camilla,  yon 
interfered  with  Bella  first.” 

“  Mamma,  how  dare  you  say  so  ” 

“  You  did,  my  dear.  And  these  are  the  conse¬ 
quences,” 

“And  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  to  be  Mrs. 
Gibson  ?  ” 

“  I  say  nothing  about  that.  But  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  n’t  be  married  if  their  hearts  are  inclined 
to  each  other.” 

“  I  wilt  die  first.” 

“  Your  dying  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Camilla.” 

“  And  I  will  kill  her.” 

“  If  you  speak  to  me  again  in  that  way,  I  will  write 
to  your  uncle  at  Gloucester.  I  have  done  the  best 
I  could  for  you  both,  and  I  will  not  bear  such  treat¬ 
ment.” 

“  And  how  am  I  treated  ?  ” 

“  You  should  not  have  interfered  with  your 
sister.” 

“  You  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  together !  ”  shouted 
Camilla.  “  You  are  !  There  never  was  anybody  so 
badly  treated, — never,  —  never,  —  never!  What 
will  everybody  say  of  me  ?  ” 

“  They  will  pity  you,  if  you  will  be  quiet.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  pitied.  I  won’t  be  pitied.  I 
wish  I  could  die,  —  and  I  will  die.  Anybody  else 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  had  their  mother  and  sister 
with  them.”  Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  real, 
true,  womanly  tears. 

After  this  there  was  a  lull  at  Heavitree  for  a  few 
days.  Camilla  did  not  speak  to  her  sister,  but  she 
condescended  to  hold  some  intercourse  with '  her 
mother,  and  to  take  her  meals  at  the  family  table. 
She  did  not  go  out  of  the  house,  but  she  employed 
herself  in  her  own  room,  doing,  no  one  knew  what, 
with  all  that  new  clothing  and  household  gear 
which  was  to  have  been  transferred  in  her  train  to 
Mr.  Gibson’s  house.  Mrs.  French  was  somewhat 
uneasy  about  the  new  clothing  and  household  gear, 
feeling  that  on  the  event  of  Bella’s  marriage,  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  it  must  be  transferred 
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to  the  new  bride.  But  it  was  impossible  at  the 
present  moment  to  open  such  a  subject  to  Camilla. 
It  would  have  been  as  a  proposition  to  a  lioness 
respecting  the  taking  away  of  her  whelps.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  day  must  soon  come  in  which  something 
must  be  said  about  the  clothing  and  household  gear. 
All  the  property  that  had  been  sent  into  the  bouse 
at  Camilla’s  orders  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  Camilla's  perquisites,  now  that  Camilla  was  not 
to  be  married.  ‘‘  Do  you  know  what  she  is  doing, 
my  desu*  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  F rench  to  her  elder  daughter. 

“Perhaps  she  is  picking  out  the  marks,’"  said 
Bella. 

“  I  don’t  think  she  would  do  that  as  yet,”  said 
Mrs.  French. 

“  She  might  just  as  well  leave  it  alone,”  said 
Bella,  feeling  that  one  letter  would  do  for  her.  But 
neither  of  them  dared  to  speak  to  her  of  her  occu¬ 
pation  in  these  6rst  days  of  her  despair. 

Mr.  Gibson  in  the  mean  time  remained  at  home, 
or  only  lefo  his  house  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  or  to 
visit  the  narrow  conCncs  of  his  little  parish.  When 
be  was  out,  he  felt  that  everybody  looked  at  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  people  whispered  about 
him  when  they  saw  him  at  his  usual  desk  in  the 
choir.  His  friends  passed  him  merely  bowing  to 
him,  and  he  was  aware  that  he  had  done  that  which 
would  be  regarded  by  every  one  around  him  as  un¬ 
pardonable.  And  yet,  —  what  ought  he  to  have 
done  ?  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had 
been  very  foolish,  mad,  —  (|uite  demented  at  the 
moment,  —  when  he  allowed  himself  to  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  should  marry  Camilla  French.  But 
having  found  out  how  mad  he  had  been  at  that 
moment,  having  satished  himself  that  to  live  with 
her  as  his  wife  would  be  impossible,  was  he  not  right 
to  break  the  engagement?  Could  anything  be  so 
wicked  as  marrying  a  woman  whom  he  —  hated  ? 
Thus  he  tried  to  excuse  himself ;  but  yet  he  knew 
that  all  the  world  would  condemn  him.  Life  in 
Exeter  would  be  impossible,  if  no  way  to  social 
pardon  could  be  ojiened  for  him.  He  was  willing 
to  do  anything  within  bounds  in  mitigation  of  his 
olfence.  He  would  give  up  fifty  pounds  a  year  to 
Camilla  for  his  life,  —  or  he  would  marry  Belli. 
Yes,  he  would  marry  Bella  at  once,  —  if  Camilla 
would  only  consent,  and  give  up  that  idea  of  stabbing 
some  one.  Bella  French  was  not  very  nice  in  his 
eyes;  but  she  was  quiet,  he  thought,  and  it  might 
be  possible  to  live  with  ber.  Nevertheless,  he  told 
himself  over  and  over  again  that  the  manner  in 
which  unmarried  men  with  incomes  were  set  upon 
by  ladies  in  want  of  husbands  was  very  disgraeeful 
to  the  country  at  large.  That  mission  to  Natal  which 
haul  once  been  offered  to  him  would  have  had 
charms  for  him  now,  of  which  he  had  not  recognized 
the  force  when  he  rejected  it. 

“  Do  you  think  that  he  ever  was  really  engaged  to 
her  ?  ”  Dorothy  said  to  her  aunt.  Dorothy  was 
now  living  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  writ¬ 
ing  love-letters  to  Brooke  Burgess  every  other  day, 
and  devoting  to  this  occupation  a  number  of  hours 
of  which  she  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  making 
her  purchases  lor  her  wedding,  —  with  nothing, 
however,  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Camilla,  —  but 
discussing  everything  with  her  aunt,  who  urged  her 
on  to  extravagances  which  seemed  beyond  the 
scope  ofher  own  economical  ideas,  settling  or  trying 
to  settle  little  difficulties  which  perplexed  her  some¬ 
what,  and  wondering  at  her  own  career.  She  could 
not  of  course  be  married  without  the  presence  of 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  her  aunt,  with  some- 
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thing  of  a  grim  courtesy,  had  intimated  that  they  ' 
should  be  made  welcome  to  the  house  in  the  Close  i 
for  the  special  occasion.  But  nothing  had  been  said 
about  Hugh.  The  wedding  was  to  be  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  Dorothy  had  a  little  scheme  in  her  head 
for  meeting  her  brother  among  the  aisles.  He  would 
no  doubt  come  down  with  Brooke,  and  nothing  per¬ 
haps  need  be  said  about  it  to  Aunt  Stanbury.  Bat  ' 
still  it  was  a  trouble.  Her  aunt  had  been  so  good  ‘ 
that  Dorothy  felt  that  no  step  should  be  taken  ! 
which  would  vex  the  old  woman.  It  was  evident  ^ 
enough  that  when  permission  liad  been  given  fur  the  i 
visit  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla,  Hugh’s  name 
had  been  purposely  kept  back.  There  had  been  no  ! 
accidental  omission.  Dorothy  therefore  did  not  dare 
to  mention  it,  —  and  yet  it  was  essential  for  ber 
happiness  that  he  should  be  there.  At  the  present 
moment  Miss  Stanbury’s  intense  interest  in  the  Stan- 
bury  wedding  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  ex¬ 
citement  occasioned  by  Mr.  Gibson’s  refusal  to  be 
married.  Dorothy  was  so  shocked  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  the  statement  that  had 
reached  them  through  Martha. 

“  Of  course  he  was  engaged  to  her.  We  all  knew 
that,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,” 
said  Dorothy.  “  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  do  it.” 

“  There  is  no  knowing  what  people  can  do,  my 
dear,  when  they’re  hard  driven.  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  a  lawsuit  now,  and  he  ’ll  have  to  pay 
ever  so  much  money.  Well,  well,  well !  See  whst 
a  deal  of  trouble  you  might  have  saved.” 

“  But,  he ’d  have  done  the  same  to  me,  aunt,  — 
only,  you  know,  I  never  could  have  taken  him.  Is  n’t 
it  iMJtter  as  it  is,  aunt  ?  Tell  me.” 

“  I  suppose  young  women  always  think  it  best 
when  they  can  get  their  own  ways.  An  old  woman 
like  me  has  only  got  to  do  what  she  is  bid.” 

“  But  this  was  best,  aunt,  —  was  it  not  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  you ’ve  had  your  way,  and  let  that  be 
enough.  Poor  Camilla  French  is  not  allowed  to 
have  hers  at  all.  Dear,  dear,  dear !  I  did  n’t  tliinic 
the  man  would  ever  have  been  such  a  fool  to  begin 
with,  —  or  that  he  would  ever  have  had  the  heart 
to  get  out  of  it  afterwards.”  It  astonished  Dorothy  to 
find  that  her  aunt  was  not  loud  in  reprobation  of 
Mr.  Gibson’s  very  dreadful  conduct. 

In  the  moan  time,  Mrs.  French  had  written  to  her 
brother  at  Gloucester.  The  maid-servant,  in  mak¬ 
ing  Miss  Camilla’s  bed,  and  in  “  putting  the  room  to 
rights,”  as  she  called  it,  —  which  description  proba¬ 
bly  was  intended  to  cover  the  circumstances  of  an 
accurate  search,  —  had  disc^overed,  hidden  among  | 
some  linen  —  a  carving-knife,  such  a  knife  as  is  j 
used  for  the  cutting  up  of  fowls ;  and,  after  two  j 
days’  interval,  had  im(>arted  the  discovery  to  Mr^ 
French.  Instant  visit  was  made  to  the  pantry,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  very  aged  but  unbroken  and 
sharply  pointed  weapon  was  missing.  Mrs.  French 
at  once  accused  Camilla,  and  Camilla  after  some 
hesitation,  admitted  that  it  might  be  there.  Molly, 
she  said,  was  a  nasty,  sly,  wicked  thing,  to  go  look¬ 
ing  in  her  drawers,  and  she  would  never  leave  any¬ 
thing  unlocked  again.  The  knife,  she  declared,  had 
l)een  tiiken  up  stairs,  because  she  had  wanted  some¬ 
thing  very  sharp  to  cut — the  bones  of  her  staya 
The  knife  was  given  up,  but  Mrs.  French  thought  it 
best  to  write  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Crump.  She  was 
in  great  doubt  about  sundry  matters.  Had  the 
carving-knife  really  pointed  to  a  domestic  tragedy  ? 
—  and  if  so,  what  steps  ought  a  poor  widow  to  take 
with  such  a  daughter  ?  And  what  ought  to  be  done 
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■bout  Mr.  Gib«on  ?  It  ran  throaf;h  Mrs.  French’s 
mind  that,  unless  something  were  done  at  once,  Mr. 
Gibson  would  escape  scot-free.  It  was  her  with  that 
he  should  yet  become  her  son-in-law.  Poor  Bella 
was  entitled  to  her  chance.  But  if  Bella  was  to  be 
disappointed,  —  from  fear  of  carving-knives,  or  for 
other  reasons,  —  then  there  came  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Gibson  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  mischief  he  had  done.  With  all  these  thoughts 
and  doubts  running  through  her  head,  Mrs.  French 
wrote  to  her  brother  at  Gloucester. 

There  came  back  an  answer  from  Mr.  Crump,  in 
which  that  gentleman  expressed  a  very  strong  idea 
that  Mr.  Gibson  should  be  prosecuted  for  damages 
with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  delay.  No  compromise  should  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Crump  would  himself  come  to  Exeter  and  see 
the  lawyer  as  soon  as  he  should  be  told  that  there 
was  a  lawyer  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  carving-knife, 
Mr.  Crump  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  mean 
anything.  Mr.  Crump  was  a  gentleman  who  did 
not  believe  in  strong  romance,  but  who  bad  great 
trust  in  all  pecuniary  claims.  The  Frenches  had 
always  been  genteel.  The  late  Captain  French  had 
heen  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  at  ordinary  times 
and  seasons  the  Frenches  were  rather  ashamed  of 
the  Crump  connection.  But  now  the  timber-mer¬ 
chant  might  prove  himself  to  be  a  useful  friend. 

Mrs.  French  showed  her  brother’s  letter  to  Bella, 
—  and  poor  Bella  was  again  sore-hearted,  seeing 
that  nothing  was  said  in  it  of  her  claims.  “  It  will 
be  dreadful  scandal  to  have  it  all  in  the  papers,” 
said  Bella. 

“  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ” 

“  Anything  would  bo  better  than  that,”  said 
Bella.  “  And  you  don’t  want  to  punish  Mr.  Gibson, 
mamma.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  you  see  what  your  uncle  says. 
What  can  I  do,  except  go  to  him  for  advice  ?  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  Mr.  Gibson  yourself, 
mamma  ?  ” 

But  nothing  was  said  to  Camilla  about  Mr. 
Crump,  —  nothing  as  yet  Camilla  did  not  love 
Mr.  Crump,  but  there  was  no  other  house  except 
that  of  Mr.  Crump’s  at  Gloucester  to  which  she 
might  be  sent,  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  and  Bella  should  be  made  one.  Mrs.  French 
took  her  eldest  daughter’s  advice,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  —  taking  Mr.  Crump’s  letter  in  her  pocket. 
For  herself  she  wanted  nothing;  but  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  her  whole  life  to  fight  for  her  daughters  ? 
Poor  woman !  If  somebody  would  only  have  taught 
her  how  that  duty  might  best  be  done,  she  would 
have  endeavored  to  obey  the  teaching.  “  You  know 
I  do  not  want  to  threaten  you,"  Ae  said  to  Mr. 
Gibson ;  “  but  you  see  what  my  brother  says.  Of 
course  I  wrote  to  my  brother.  What  could  a  poor 
woman  do  in  such  circumstances  except  write  to 
her  brother ‘f” 

“  If  you  choose  to  set  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
law  at  me,  of  course  you  can,”  said  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son. 

“  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  law  at  all,  —  God  knows 
I  do  not,”  said  Mrs.  French.  Then  there  was  a 
pause.  “  Poor  dear  Bella  I  ”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
French. 

“  Dear  Bella !  ”  echoed  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  Bella  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  French. 

“  I  sometimes  think  that  I  had  better  take  poison 
and  have  done  with  it,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  feeling 
himself  to  be  very  hard  pressed. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

UELLA  VICTBIX. 

Mr.  Crump  arrived  at  Exeter.  Camilla  was  not 
told  of  his  coming  till  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  arrived ;  and  then  the  tidings  were  com¬ 
municated,  because  it  was  necessary  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  bedrooms.  She  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  had  separate  rooms  when  there  was  no  visitor 
with  them,  but  now  Mr.  Crump  must  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  There  was  a  long  consultation  between 
Bella  and  Mrs.  French,  but  at  last  it  was  decided 
that  Bella  should  sleep  with  her  mother.  There 
will  still  be  too  much  of  the  lioness  about  Camilla  to 
allow  of  her  being  regarded  as  a  safe  companion 
through  the  watches  of  the  night.  “  Why  is  Uncle 
Jonas  coming  now  ?  ”  she  .asked. 

“  I  thought  it  better  to  ask  him,”  said  Mrs. 
French. 

After  a  long  pause,  Camilla  asked  another  ques¬ 
tion.  “  Does  Uncle  Jonas  mean  to  see  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  will,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“  Then  he  will  see  a  low,  mean  fellow,  —  the  low¬ 
est,  meanest  fellow  that  ever  was  heard  of!  But 
that  won’t  make  much  difference  to  Uncle  Jonas. 
I  would  n’t  have  him  now,  if  he  was  to  ask  me  ever 
so,  —  that  I  would  n’t.” 

Mr.  Crump  eame,  and  kissed  his  sister  and  two 
nieces.  The  embrace  with  Camilla  was  not  very 
affectionate.  “  So  your  Joe  has  been  and  jilted 
you,”  said  Uncle  Jonas.  “It’s  like  one  of  them 
clergymen.  They  say  so  many  prayers,  they  think 
they  may  do  almost  anything  afterwards.  Another 
man  would  have  had  his  head  punched.” 

“  The  less  talk  there  b  about  it  the  better,”  said 
Camilla. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Crump  called  by  ap¬ 
pointment  on  Mr.  Gibson,  and  remained  closeted 
with  that  gentleman  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
morning.  Camilla  knew  well  that  he  was  going, 
and  went  about  the  house  like  a  perturbed  spirit 
during  his  absence.  There  was  a  look  about  her 
that  made  them  all  doubt  whether  she  was  not,  in 
truth,  losing  her  mind.  Her  mother  more  than 
once  went  to  the  pantry  to  see  that  the  knives  were 
right;  and,  as  regarded  that  sharp-pointed  weapon, 
was  careful  to  lock  it  up  carefully  out  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  way.  Mr.  Crump  had  declared  himself  willing 
to  take  Camilla  back  to  Gloucester,  and  had  laughed 
at  the  obstacles  which  his  niece  might,  perhaps, 
throw  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  “  She 
must  n’t  have  much  luggage,  —  that  is  all,”  said  Mr. 
Crump.  For  Mr.  Crump  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  trousseau.  About  three 
o’clock  Mr.  Crump  came  back  from  Mr.  Gibson’s, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  left  alone  with  Camilla. 
Mrs.  French  was  prepared  for  everything ;  and  Mr. 
Crump  soon  found  himself  with  his  younger  niece. 

“  Camilla,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “  this  has  been  a  bad 
business.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  business  you  mean.  Uncle 
Jonas.” 

“  Yes,  you  do,  my  dear ;  you  know.  And  I  hope 
it  won’t  come  too  late  to  prove  to  you  that  young 
women  should  n’t  be  too  keen  in  setting  their  caps 
at  the  gentlemen.  It’s  better  for  them  to  be  hunt^ 
than  to  hunt.” 

“  Uncle  Jonas,  I  will  not  be  insulted.” 

“  Stick  to  that,  my  dear,  and  you  won’t  get  into 
a  scrape  again.  Now,  look  here.  This  man  can 
never  be  made  to  marry  you,  anyhow.” 
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**  I  would  n’t  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  if  he 
were  kneeling  at  my  feet.” 

"  That  *t  right ;  stick  to  that  Of  course,  you 
would  n’t  now,  after  all  that  has  come  and  gone. 
No  prl  with  any  spirit  would.” 

“He ’s  a  coward  and  a  thief,  and  he  ’ll  be  — 
damned  for  what  he  has  done  some  of  these  days.” 

“  T-ch,  t-ch,  t-ch.  That  is  n’t  a  proper  way  for  a 
young  lady  to  talk.  That ’s  cursing  and  swearing.” 

“It  isn’t  cursing  and  swearing.  It’s  what  the 
Bible  says.” 

“Then  we’ll  leave  him  to  the  Bible.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Gibson  wants  to  marry  some  one 
else,  and  it  can’t  hurt  you.” 

“  He  may  marry  whom  he  likes ;  but  he  sha’  n’t 
marry  Bella.  That ’s  all.” 

“  It  is  Bella  that  he  means  to  marry.” 

“  Then  he  won’t.  I  ’ll  forbid  the  banns.  I  ’ll 
write  to  the  bishop.  I  ’ll  go  to  the  church,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  done.  I  ’ll  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
town  that  it  can’t  be  done.  It ’s  no  use  your  look¬ 
ing  at  me  like  that.  Uncle  Jonas.  I ’ve  got  my  own 
feelings,  and  he  shall  never  marry  Bells.  It ’s  what 
they  have  been  intending  all  through,  and  it  sha’  n’t 
be  done.” 

“  It  will  be  done.” 

“  Uncle  Jonas,  I  ’ll  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  him 
too,  before  I  ’ll  see  it  done.  Though  I  were  to  be 
killed  the  next  day,  I  would.  Could  you  bear  it  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  not  a  young  woman.  Now,  I  ’ll  tell  you 
what  I  want  you  to  «io.” 

“  I  ’ll  not  do  anything.” 

“  Just  pack  up  your  things,  and  start  with  me  to 
Gloucester  to-morrow.”. 

“I  —  won’t” 

“  Then  you  ’ll  be  carried,  my  dear.  I  ’ll  write 
to  your  aunt,  to  say  that  you  ’re  coming ;  and  we  ’ll 
be  as  jolly  as  possible  when  we  get  you  home.” 

“  I  won’t  go  to  Gloucester,  Uncle  Jonas.  I  won’t 
go  away  from  Exeter.  I  won’t  let  it  be  done.  She 
shall  never,  never,  never  be  that  man’s  wife.” 

Nevertheless,  on  the  day  but  one  after  this,  Ca¬ 
milla  French  did  go  to  Gloucester.  Before  she 
went  however,  things  had  to  be  done  in  that  house 
which  almost  made  Mrs.  French  repent  that  she 
had  sent  for  so  stem  an  assistant.  Camilla  was  at 
last  told,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  things  which 
she  had  prepared  for  her  own  wedding  must  be 
given  up  for  the  wedding  of  her  sister;  and  it 
seemed  that  this  item  in  the  list  of  her  sorrows 
troubled  her  almost  more  than  any  other.  She 
swore  that  whither  she  went  there  should  go  the 
dresses,  and  the  handkerchiefs,  and  the  hats,  the 
bonnets,  and  the  boots.  “  Let  her  have  them,” 
Bella  had  pleaded.  But  Mr.  Crump  was  inexor¬ 
able.  He  bad  looked  into  his  sisters  affairs,  and 
found  that  she  was  already  in  debt.  To  his  practi¬ 
cal  mind,  it  was  an  absurdity  that  the  unmarried 
sister  should  keep  things  that  were  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  that  the  sister  that  was  to  Im  married 
should  be  without  things  that  were  needed.  There 
was  a  big  trunk,  of  which  Camilla  had  the  key,  but 
which,  unfortunately  for  her,  had  been  deposited  in 
her  mother’s  room.  Upon  this  she  sat,  and  swore 
that  nothing  should  move  her  but  a  promise  that 
her  plunder  should  remain  untouched.  But  there 
came  this  advantage  from  the  terrible  question  of 
the  wedding  nument,  —  that  in  her  energy  to  keep 
posscmion  of  them,  she  gradually  abandoned  her 
opposition  to  her  sister’s  marriage.  She  had  been 
driven  from  one  point  to  another  till  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  at  last  to  stand  solely  upon  her  possessions. 


“  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  her  keep  them,”  said 
Mrs.  French.  “Trash  and  nonsense,”  said  Mr. 
Crump.  “  If  she  wants  a  new  firock,  let  her  have  it; 
as  for  the  sheets  and  table-cloths,  you ’d  better  keep 
them  yourself.  But  Bella  must  have  the  rest” 

It  was  found  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  ske 
was  told  that  she  was  to  depart  that  she  had  is  j 
truth  armed  herself  with  a  dagger  or  clasp  knife. 
She  actually  displayed  it  when  her  uncle  told  her 
to  come  away  from  the  chest  on  which  she  was  lit 
ting.  She  declared  that  she  would  defend  herself 
there  to  the  last  gasp  of  her  life ;  but  of  course  the 
knife  fell  from  her  hand  the  first  moment  that  she 
was  touched.  “  I  did  think  once  that  she  was  going 
to  make  a  poke  at  me,”  Mr.  Crump  said  afterwards; 

“  but  she  had  screamed  herself  so  weak  that  she 
could  n’t  do  it.” 

When  the  morning  came,  she  was  taken  to  the  fij 
and  driven  to  the  station  without  any  further  serioos 
outbreak.  She  had  even  condescended  to  select 
certain  articles,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  hymeneal 
wealth  behind  her.  Bella,  early,  on  that  morning 
of  departure,  with  great  humility,  implored  her  sister 
to  forgive  her;  but  no  entreaties  could  induce 
Camilla  to  address  one  gracious  word  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  bride.  “  You ’ve  been  cheating  me  all  along,* 
she  said ;  and  that  was  the  last  word  she  spoke  to 
poor  Bella. 

She  went,  and  the  field  was  once  more  open  to  the 
amorous  vicar  of  Saint  Peters-cum-Pumkin.  It  ii 
astonishing  how  the  greatest  difficulties  will  sink 
away,  and  become,  as  it  were,  nothing,  when  ther  | 
are  encountered  face  to  face.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Gibson’s  position  had  been  one  most  trying  to  the 
nerves.  He  had  speculated  on  various  modes  of  ei- 
cape.  A  curacy  in  the  north  of  p]ngland  would  he 
welcome  or  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  —  or  death.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had,  during 
the  last  week  or  two,  contemplated  even  a  return 
to  the  dominion  of  Camilla.  That  there  should  ever 
again  be  things  pleasant  for  him  in  Exeter  seemed 
to  be  quite  impossible.  And  yet,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  day  but  one  after  the  departure 
of  Camilla,  he  was  se.ated  almost  comfortably  with 
his  own  Arabella.  There  is  nothing  that  a  man  maj 
not  do,  if  he  have  only  pluck  enough  to  go  through 
with  it. 

“  You  do  love  me  ?  ”  Bella  said  to  him.  It  wn 
natural  that  she  should  ask  him ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  perhaps  that  she  should  have  held  her 
tongue.  Had  she  spoken  to  him  about  his  house,  or 
his  income,  or  the  servants,  or  the  duties  of  his  parish 
church,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  make  i 
comfortable  reply. 

“  Yes,  —  I  love  you,”  he  replied.  “  Of  course  I 
love  you.  We  have  always  been  friends,  and  I  hope 
things  will  go  straight  now.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  go  through,  Bella,  and  so  have  you, —  but  God  will 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambs.”  How  was  the 
wind  to  be  tempered  for  the  poor  lamb,  who  had 
gone  fbrth  shorn  down  to  the  very  skin  ? 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  French  returned  to  the  room, 
and  then  there  was  no  more  romance.  Mrs.  French 
had  by  no  means  forgiven  Mr.  Gibson  all  the  trouble 
he  had  brought  into  the  family,  and  mixed  a  cerUun 
amount  of  acrimony  with  her  entertainment  of  him. 
She  dictated  to  him,  treated  him  with  but  scfant  re¬ 
spect,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  let  him  understand  that 
ho  was  to  be  watched  very  closely  till  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  and  absolutely  married.  The  poor  man  had  in 
truth  no  further  idea  of  escape.  He  was  aware 
that  he  had  done  that  which  made  it  necessary 
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that  he  should  bear  a  ^eat  deal,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  resent  suspicion.  When  a  dayr  was 
fixed  in  June  on  which  ho  should  be  married  at  the 
church  of  Heavitree,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  married  by  banns,  he  had  nothing  to  urge 
to  the  contrary.  And  when  it  was  also  suggested 
to  him  by  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral 
that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  change  his  clerical 
duties  for  a  period  with  the  vicar  of  a  remote  parish 
in  the  north  of  Cornwall, — so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  remark  from  those  whom  he  had  scandalized 
by  his  conduct,  —  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to 
that  arrangement.  When  Mrs.  MacIIugh  met  him 
in  the  Close  and  told  that  he  was  a  gay  Lothario,  he 
shook  his  bead  with  a  melancholy  self-abasement  and 
pa  sed  on  without  even  a  feeling  of  anger.  “  When 
they  smite  me  on  the  right  cheek,  I  turn  unto  them 
my' left,”  he  said  to  himself,  when  one  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  vergers  remarked  to  him  that,  after  all,  he  was 

Cto  be  married  at  last.  Even  Bella  became 
lant  over  him,  and  assumed  with  him  occasion¬ 
ally  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  injured. 

Bulla  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  sister,  —  a 
letter  that  ought  to  have  touched  Camilla,  begging 
for  forgiveness,  and  for  one  word  of  sisterly  love. 
Camilla  answered  the  letter,  but  did  not  send  a  word 
of  sisterly  love.  “  According  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
you  have  been  a  nasty,  sly  thing,  and  I  don’t  believe 
you  ’ll  ever  be  happy.  As  for  him,  I  ’ll  never  speak 
to  him  again.”  That  was  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
letter.  “  You  must  leave  it  to  time,”  said  Mrs. 
French,  wisely.  “  She  ’ll  come  round  some  day.” 
And  then  Mrs.  French  thought  how  bad  it  would  be 
for  her  if  the  daughter  who  was  to  be  her  future 
companion  did  not  “  come  round  ”  some  day. 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  they  should  be  married 
in  Heavitree  Church,  —  Mr.  Gibson  and  his  first 
love,  —  and  things  went  on  pretty  much  as  though 
nothing  bad  been  done  amiss.  The  gentleman  from 
Cornwall  came  down  to  take  Mr.  Gibson’s  place  at 
Saint  Peters-cum-Pumkin,  while  his  duties  in  the 
Cathedral  were  temporarily  divided  among  the  other 
priest  vicars,  —  with  some  amount  of  grumbling  on 
their  part.  Bella  commenced  her  modest  prepara¬ 
tions  without  any  of  the  eclat  which  had  attended 
Camilla’s  operations,  but  she  felt  more  certainty  of 
ultimate  success  than  had  ever  fallen  to  Camilla’s 
lot  In  spite  of  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  Bella 
never  feared  again  that  Mr.  Gibson  would  be  untrue 
to  her.  Ill  ivgard  to  him,  it  rau.st  be  doubted 
whether  Nemesis  ever  fell  upon  him  with  a  hand 
sufiBciently  heavy  to  punish  him  for  the  great  sins 
which  he  had  manifestly  committed.  He  bad  en¬ 
countered  a  bad  week  or  two,  and  there  had  been 
days  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  he  thought  of  hatred, 
of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  even  of  annihilation ; 
but  no  real  punishment  seemed  to  fall  upon  him.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  when  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  was  settled  for  him,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Camilla  had  yielded  to  the  decrees  of  Fate,  he 
did  not  rather  pride  himself  on  being  a  successful 
man  of  intrigue,  —  whether  he  did  not  take  some 
glory  to  himself  for  his  good  fortune  with  women, 
and  pride  himself  amidst  his  self-reproaches  for  the 
devotion  which  had  been  displayed  for  him  by  the 
fmr  sex  in  general.  It  is  quite  pa-«ible  that  he  taught 
himself  to  believe  that  at  one  time  Dorothy  Stan- 
bury  was  quite  in  love  with  him  and  that  when  he 
reckoned  up  his  sins,  she  was  one  of  those  in  regard 
to  whom  he  accounted  himself  to  have  been  a  sinner. 
The  spirit  of  intrigue  with  women,  as  to  which  men 
will  flatter  themselves,  is  customarily  so  vile,  so  mean. 
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so  vapid  a  reflection  of  a  feeling,  so  aimless,  result- 
less,  and  utterly  unworthy !  Passion  exists  and  has 
its  sway.  Vice  has  its  votaries,  — and  there  is,  too, 
that  worn-out  longing  for  vice,  “  prurient,  yet  pas¬ 
sionless,  cold-studied  lewdness,”  which  dram  on  a 
feeble  continuance  with  the  aid  of  money.  But  the 
commonest  folly  of  man  in  regard  to  women  is  a 
weak  taste  for  intrigue,  with  little  or  nothing  on 
which  to  feed,  —  a  worse  than  fbminine  aptitude  for 
male  coquetry,  which  never  ascends  beyond  a  desire 
that  somebody  shall  hint  that  there  is  something  pe¬ 
culiar  ;  and  which  is  shocked  and  retreats  backwaras 
into  its  boots  when  anything  like  a  consequence 
forces  itself  on  the  apprehension.  Such  men  have 
their  glory  in  their  own  estimation.  We  remember 
how  FalstafT  flouted  the  pride  of  his  companion 
whose  victory  in  the  fields  of  love  had  been  but  little 
glorious.  But  there  are  victories  going  nowadays 
so  infinitely  less  glorious,  that  FalstafiPs  page  was  a 
Man,  a  very  Jupiter,  in  comparison  with  the  heroes 
whose  praises  are  too  often  sung  by  their  own  lips. 
There  is  this  recompense,  —  that  their  defeats  are 
always  sung  by  lips  louder  than  their  own.  Mr. 
Gibson,  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  escape  appar¬ 
ently  unscathed, — that  people  standing  respectably 
before  the  world  absolutely  dared  to  whisper  words 
to  him  of  congratulation  on  this  third  attempt  at 
marriage  within  little  more  than  a  year,  took  pride 
to  himself  and  bethought  himself  that  he  was  a  gapr 
deceiver.  He  believed  that  he  had  selected  his 
wife,  —  and  that  be  had  done  so  in  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty  1  Poor  Mr.  Gibson,  —  we 
hardly  know  whether  most  to  pity  him,  or  the 
unfortunate,  poor  woman  who  became  his  wife. 

And  so  Bella  French  is  to  be  the  fortunate  wo¬ 
man,  after  all,”  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  her  niece. 

“  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  so  odd,”  said  Dorothy. 
“  I  wonder  how  he  looked  when  he  proposed  it.” 

“  Like  a  fool,  —  as  he  always  does.” 

Dorothy  refrained  from  remarking  that  Miss 
Stanbury  bad  not  always  thought  that  Mr.  Gibson 
looked  like  a  fool,  but  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
mind.  “  I  hope  they  will  be  happy  at  last,”  she 
said. 

“  Pshaw !  Such  people  can’t  be  happy,  and  can’t 
be  unhappy.  I  don’t  suppose  it  much  matters  which 
he  marries,  or  whether  he  marries  them  both,  or 
neither.  They  are  to  be  married  by  banns,  they 
say, —  at  Heavitree.” 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  bad  in  that.” 

“  Only  Camilla  might  step  out  and  forbid 
them,”  said  Aunt  Stanbury.  “I  almost  wish  she 
would.” 

“  She  has  gone  away,  aunt,  —  to  an  uncle  who 
lives  at  Gloucester.” 

“  It  was  well  to  get  out  of  the  way,  no  doubt. 
They  ’ll  be  married  before  you  now,  Dolly.” 

“  That  won’t  break  my  heart,  aunt.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  there  ’ll  be  much  of  a  wedding. 
They  have  n’t  anybody  belonging  to  them,  except 
that  uncle  at  Gloucester.”  Then  there  was  a  pause. 
“I  think  it  is  a  nice  thing  for  friends  to  collect 
together  at  a  wedding,”  continued  Aunt  Stan- 
bury. 

“  I  think  it  is,”  said  Dorothy,  in  the  mildest,  soft¬ 
est  voice. 

“  I  suppose  we  must  make  room  for  that  black 
sheep  of  a  brother  of  yours,  Dolly,  —  or  else  you 
won’t  be  contented.” 

“  Dear,  dear,  dearest  aunt  I  ”  smd  Dorothy,  falling 
down  on  her  knees  at  her  aunt’s  feet. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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The  pause  in  the  middle  of  this  article,  which  was ' 
written  witliout  reference  to  its  division,  has  caused 
me  to  supplement  these  memories  by  looking  into 
the  notes  of  my  first  Swiss  journey.  In  September, 
1849,  my  friend  Hirst,  so  often  mentioned  in  these 
brief  chronicles,  had  joined  me  at  Marburg,  in  Hesse 
Cassel,  where  I  was  then  a  student,  and  we  had  joy¬ 
ful  anticipations  of  a  journey  in  Switzerland  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  death  of  a  near  relative  compelled 
him  to  return  to  England,  and  the  thought  of  the 
Alps  was  therefore  given  up.  As  a  substitute,  I 
proposed  to  myself  a  short  foot-journey  through  the 
valley  of  the  Lahn,  and  a  visit  to  Heidelberg.  On 
the  19th  of  September  I  walked  from  Marburg  to 
Giessen,  and  thence  to  Wetzler,  the.  scene  of 
“  Werther’s  Leiden.”  From  Wetzler,  I  passed  on 
to  Limburg,  through  Diez,  where  the  beauties  of  the 
valley  began,  to  Nassau,  reaching  it  after  a  sunset 
and  through  a  scene  which  might  have  been  con¬ 
densed  intellectually  into  Goethe’s  incomparable 
lines :  — 

“  Ueber  alien  Oipfeln 
Ist  Rah’, 

In  alien  Wipfein 
Spiirest  du 
Kaum  einen  Ilauch  ; 

Sic  VSgelein  schweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  nur,  balde 
Buhest  da  auch.” 

The  “  balde  ruhest  du  auch  ”  had  but  a  senti¬ 
mental  value  for  me  at  the  time.  The  field  of  hope 
and  action,  which  in  all  likelihood  lay  between  me 
and  it,  deprived  the  idea  of  the  definition  which  it 
sometimes  possesses  now. 

From  Nassau,  I  passed  through  Ems  to  Nieder- 
lahnstein,  where  the  little  Lahn  which  trickles  from 
the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Siegen  (visited  in 
1850  by  Hirst  and  myselfj  falls  into  the  broader 
Rhine.  Thence  along  the  river,  and  between  the 
rocks  of  the  Lurlei,  to  Mayence ;  afterwards  to 
Frankfort  and  Heidelberg.  I  reached  my  proposed 
terminus  on  the  night  ot'  the  22d,  and  early  next 
morning  was  among  the  castle  ruins.  The  azure 
overhead  was  perfect,  and  among  the  twinkling 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the  thought  of 
Switzerland  revived.  “  How  must  the  mountains 
appear  under  such  a  sky  ?  ”  That  night  I  slept  at 
Basel.  In  those  days  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  saunter 
along  the  roads,  enjoying  such  snatches  of  scenery 
as  were  thus  attainable.  I  knew  not  ihen  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains,  and  the  attraction  which  they 
afterwards  exercised  upon  me  had  not  yet  begun 
I  to  act.  I  moreover  did  not  like  the  diligence,  and 
therefore  walked  all  the  wav  from  Basel  to  Zurich. 
I  passed  along  the  lake  to  Horgen,  thence  over  the 
hills  to  Zug,  and  afterwards  along  the  beautiful 
fringe  of  the  Zimersee  to  Arth.  Here,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  I  bought  my  first  Alpenstock,  and 
faced  with  it  the  renowned  Rigi.  The  sunset  on 
the  summit  was  fine,  but  I  retain  no  particular  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Rigi’s  grandeur ;  and  now,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  1  think  of  it  as  a  cloudy  eminence,  famous 
principally  for  its  guzzling  and  its  noise. 

I  descended  the  mountain  through  a  dreamy,  opal¬ 
escent  atmosphere,  but  the  dreaminess  vanished  at 
Weggis  as  soon  as  the  steamer  from  Lucerne  arrived. 

I  took  the  boat  to  Fluellen.  My  journal  expresses 
wonder  at  the  geological  contortions  along  the  flanks 


of  the  adjacent  mountain,  and  truly  famous  examples 
they  happen  to  be.  1  followed  the  Gotthardt'i- 
strasse  over  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  the  echoes  of  which 
astonbhed  me,  to  Andermatt  and  Hospenthal,  when 
the  road  was  quitted  to  cross  the  Furka.  Being  oo 
the  wrong  side  of  the  river  Renas,  I  was  earnestlj 
admonished  by  a  pretty,  dirty,  little  chalet-girl  that 
I  had  gone  astray.  At  this  time,  there  was  no  shel¬ 
ter  on  the  Furka,  and  being  warned  at  Realp  of  the 
danger  of  crossing  the  pass  late  in  the  evening,  1 
halted  at  that  hamlet  fur  the  night.  Here  pastoral 
Switzerland  first  revealed  itself  to  me,  in  the  songs 
of  the  Senner,  and  the  mellow  music  of  the  cow¬ 
bells  at  milking-time. 

On  the  29th  I  first  saw  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone. 
Snow  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  the  weathered 
ice-peaks  of  the  fall  were  of  dazzling  whiteness,  while 
a  pure  cerulean  light  issued  from  the  clefts  and  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  ice.  A  week  previously  a  young  travel¬ 
ler  had  been  killed  by  falling  into  one  of  these 
chasms.  I  did  not  venture  upon  the  glacier,  but  went 
down  to  the  source  of  the  historic  river.  From  this 
oint  the  Mayenwand  ought  to  have  been  climbed, 
ut  the  track  over  it  was  marked  so  faintly  on  mj 
small  map  that  it  escaped  my  attention,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  went  down  the  Rhone  valley.  The  error 
was  discovered  before  Oberwald  was  reached.  Not 
wishing  to  retrace  my  steps  over  so  rough  a  track 
I  inquired  at  Oberwald  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  reach  the  Grimsel  without  returning  to 
the  Rhone  glacier.  A  peasant  pointed  to  a  higk 
hill-top,  and  informed  me  that  if  I  could  reach  it 
an  erect  pole  would  be  found  there,  and  after  it  oth¬ 
er  poles  which  marked  the  way  over  the  otherwise 
trackless  heights  to  the  Hospice.  I  tucked  up  mj 
knapsack,  and  faced  the  mountain.  My  remarks  on 
this  scramble  would  make  a  climber  smile,  possibly 
with  an  admixture  of  contempt  for  the  man  who 
could  refer  to  such  a  thing  as  difficult  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  journal  regarding  it,  however,  is  “  By 
the  Lord,  1  should  not  like  to  repeat  this  ascent !” 
I  found  the  poles,  and  reached  the  Grimsel.  Old 
Zybach  and  his  fine  daughters  were  still  there.  He 
had  not  yet,  by  setting  fire  to  the  house,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  commune,  condemned  himself  to  the 
life  of  a  felon. 

That  night  I  slept  at  Gutannen  and  next  day 
halted  on  the  Great  Scheideck.  Heavy  rain  fell  ai 
I  ascended,  but  the  thick  pines  provided  shelter 
Vapors  leaped  from  the  clifts  of  the  mountains,  and 
thunder  rattled  upon  the  heights.  At  every  crash  I 
looked  instinctively  upwards,  thinking  that  so  sono^ 
ous  a  bolt  must  send  the  rocks  down  in  splinten. 
On  the  following  day  I  crossed  the  Wengern  Alp, 
saw  the  avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  heard  thi 
warble  of  her  echoes.  Then  swiftly  down  to  Lauter 
brunnen,  and  through  the  valley  of  Interlaken,  with 
hardly  a  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Neubaus  in  time 
to  catch  the  steamer.  I  had  been  told  over  and 
over  again  that  it  was  hopeless,  but  I  thought  it  a 
duty  to  try  ;  and  in  those  days  “  the  law  of  duty," 
even  in  small  matters,  was  a  stern  thing  to  me. 
The  paddles  were  turning,  and  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  already  between  the  steamer  and  the 
quay  when  I  ai  rived.  This  distance  was  cleared  at 
a  bound  under  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  captain 
and  the  bystanders,  and  that  night  I  bivouacked  as 
Thun. 

On  the  following  day  I  drove  to  Berne,  and 
walked  thence  through  Solothurm  to  Basel.  The 
distant  aspect  of  the  Alps  appeared  to  be  far  more 
glorious  than  the  nearer  view.  From  a  distance  the 
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Vormauer,  or  spurs,  and  the  highest  crests  appeared 
projected  against  a  common  background,  the  appar¬ 
ent  height  of  the  mountains  being  therebjr  enor¬ 
mously  augmented. 

The  aqueous  air  had  also  something  to  do  with 
their  wonderful  illumination.  The  railway  station 
being  then  at  Efiringen,  a  distance  of  some  miles 
from  Basel,  I  set  out  to  walk  there,  but  on  crossing 
the  frontier  was  intercepted  by  two  soldiers.  1  had 
a  passport,  but  it  had  not  been  visdd,  and  back  to 
Berne  it  was  stated  1  must  go.  The  fight  at  Ristatt 
had  occurred  a  short  time  previously,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  then  the  general  insurgent-crushers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  held  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
I  was  detained  for  some  hours,  being  taken  from 
one  official  to  another,  neither  logic  nor  entreaty 
appearing  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  inspector  at 
Leopoldshohe  was  at  first  jmlite,  but  inexorable,  then 
irate;  but  happily,  to  justify  his  strictness,  he  de¬ 
sired  me  to  listen  while  he  read  his  instructions. 
They  were  certainly  very  emphatic,  but  they  were 
directed  against  “  Deutsche  Fluchtlinge.”  I  imme¬ 
diately  drew  bis  attention  to  the  words,  and  flatly 
denied  his  right  to  detain  me.  I  appealed  to  my 
books,  my  accent,  and  my  shirt  collars,  none  of 
which  at  the  time  had  become  German.  A  new 
light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  inspector;  he  admit- 
tM  my  plea,  and  let  me  go.  Thus  ended  my  first 
Swiss  expedition,  and  until  185U  I  did  not  make  a 
second.  The  reminiscences  of  humanity  which 
those  old  records  revive  interest  me  more  than 
those  of  physical  grandeur.  The  little  boys  and 
girls  and  the  bright-eyed  maidens  whom  I  chanced 
to  meet,  and  who  at  times  ministered  to  my  wants, 
have  stamped  themselves  more  vividly  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  on  my  memory  than  the  Alps  themselves. 

Grindelwald  was  my  first  halting-place  in  the 
summer  of  18(37  ;  I  reached  it,  in  conpany  with  a 
friend,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  7th  of  July.  The 
air  of  the  glaciers  and  the  excellent  fare  of  the  Ad¬ 
ler  Hotel  rendered  me  rapidly  fit  for  mountain- 
work.  The  first  day  we  made  an  excursion  along 
the  lower  glacier  to  the  Kastenstein,  crossing,  in  re¬ 
turning,  the  Strahleck  branch  of  the  glacier  above 
the  ice-fall,  and  coming  down  by  the  Zasenberg. 
The  second  day  was  spent  upon  the  upper  glacier. 
The  sunset  covered  the  crest  of  the  iiiger  with 
indescribable  glory  that  evening,  causing  the  din¬ 
ner-table  to  be  forsaken  while  it  lasted.  It  gave 
definition  to  a  vague  desire  which  I  had  previously 
entertained,  and  I  arranged  with  Christian  Michel, 
a  famous  old  roadster,  to  attempt  the  Eiger,  engag¬ 
ing  Peter  Bauman,  a  strong  and  gallant  climber, 
to  act  as  second  guide. 

This  crimson  of  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky,  are  due  to  a  common 
cause.  “  The  color  has  not  the  same  origin  as  that 
of  ordinary  coloring  matter,  in  which  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  white  solar  light  are  extinguished,  the 
color  of  the  substance  being  that  of  the  portion 
which  remains.  A  violet  is  blue  because  its  molec¬ 
ular  texture  enables  it  to  quench  the  green,  yellow, 
and  red  constituents  of  white  light,  and  to  allow  the 
blue  free  transmission.  A  geranium  is  red  because 
its  molecular  texture  is  such  as  quenches  all  rays 
except  the  red.  Such  colors  are  called  colors  of  ab¬ 
sorption  ;  but  the  hue  of  the  sky  is  not  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  The  blue  light  of  the  sky  is  reflected  light, 
and  were  there  nothing  in  our  atmosphere  compe¬ 
tent  to  reflect  the  solar  rays,  we  should  see  no  blue 
firmament,  but  should  look  into  the  darkness  of  infi¬ 
nite  space.  The  reflection  of  the  blue  is  effected  by 


perfectly  colorless  particles.  Smallness  of  size  alone 
is  requisite  to  insure  the  selection  and  reflection  ot 
this  color.  Of  all  the  visual  waves  emitted  by  the 
sun,  the  shortest  and  smallest  are  those  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  color  blue.  On  such  waves  small  par¬ 
ticles  have  more  power  than  upon  large  ones,  hence 
the  predominance  of  blue  color  in  all  light  reflected 
from  exceedingly  small  particles.  The  crimson 
glow  of  the  Alps  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning 
is  due,  on  the  other  hand,  to  transmitted  light;  that 
is  to  say,  to  light  which  in  its  passage  through  great 
atmospheric  distances  has  had  its  blue  constituents 
sifted  out  of  it  by  repeated  reflection.” 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  we  started  from  the  Wengern  Alp  to  attack 
the  Eiger ;  no  trace  of  cloud  was  visible  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  which  were  sown  broadcast  with  stars.  Those 
low  down  twinkled  with  extraordinary  vivacity, 
many  of  them  flashing  in  quick  succession  lights  of 
different  colors.  When  an  opera-glass  was  pointed 
to  such  a  star,  and  shaken,  the  line  of  light  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  image  of  the  star  resolved  itself  into  a 
string  of  richly  colored  beads  ;  rubies  and  emeralds 
were  hung  thus  together  on  the  same  curve.  The 
dark  intervals  between  the  beads  corresponded  to 
the  moments  of  extinction  of  the  star  through  the 
“  interference  ”  of  its  own  rays  in  our  atmosphere. 
Over  the  summit  of  the  Wetterhorn  the  Pleiades 
hung  like  a  diadem,  while  at  intervals  a  solitary 
meteor  shot  across  the  sky. 

We  passed  along  the  Alp,  and  then  over  the 
balled  snow  and  broken  ice  cast  down  from  the  end  of 
a  glacier  which  fronted  us.  Here  the  ascent  began ; 
we  passed  from  snow  to  rock  and  from  rock  to  snow 
by  turns.  The  steepness  for  a  time  was  moderate, 
the  only  thing  requiiing  caution  being  the  thin 
orusts  of  ice  upon  the  rocks  over  which  water  had 
trickled  the  previous  day.  The  east  gradually 
brightened,  the  stars  became  paler  and  disappeared, 
and  at  length  the  crown  of  the  adjacent  Jungfrau 
rose  out  of  the  twilight  into  the  purple  of  the  sun. 
The  bloom  crept  gradually  downwards  over  the 
snows,  until  the  whole  mountain-world  partook  of 
the  color.  It  is  not  in  the  night  nor  in  the  day  — 
it  is  not  in  any  statical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
—  that  the  mountains  look  most  sublime.  It  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  minutes  of  transition  from  twilight  to 
full  day  through  the  splendors  of  the  dawn. 

Seven  hours’  climbing  brought  us  to  the  higher 
slopes,  which  were  for  the  most  part  ice,  and  re- 
(juired  deep  step-cutting.  The  whole  duty  of  the 
climber  on  such  slopes  is  to  cut  his  steps  properly, 
and  to  stand  in  them  securely.  At  one  period  of 
my  mountain  life  I  looked  lightly  on  the  possibility 
of  a  slip,  having  full  faith  in  the  resources  of  him 
who  accompanied  me,  and  very  little  doubt  of  my 
own.  Experience  has  qualified  this  faith  in  the 
power  even  of  the  best  ot'  climbers  upon  a  steep  ice- 
slope.  A  slip  under  such  circumstances  must  not  oc¬ 
cur.  The  Jungfrau  began  her  cannonade  of  ava¬ 
lanches  very  early,  five  of  them  having  thundered 
down  her  precipices  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Bauman,  being  the  youngest  man,  under¬ 
took  the  labor  of  step-cutting,  which  the  hardness  of 
the  ice  rendered  severe.  He  was  glad  from  time  to 
time  to  escape  to  the  snow-cornice  which,  unsup¬ 
ported  save  by  its  own  tenacity,  overhung  the  Grin¬ 
delwald  side  of  the  mountain,  checking  himself  at 
intervals  by  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  cornice,  to 
assure  himself  of  its  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  our 
weight.  A  wilder  precipice  is  hardly  to  be  seen 
than  this  wall  of  the  Eiger,  viewed  firom  the  cornice 
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at  its  top.  It  seems  to  drop  sheer  for  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet  down  to  Grindelwald.  When  the  comice 
became  unsafe,  Bauman  retreated,  and  step-cutting 
recommenced.  We  reached  the  summit  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  had  from  it  an  outlook  over  as  glorious 
a  scene  as  this  world  perhaps  affords. 

On  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  Michel,  I 
went  down  to  Lauterbrunnen,  and  afterwai^s 
crossed  the  Petersgrat  a  second  time  to  Flatten, 
where  the  door  of  the  cure  being  closed,  against  trav¬ 
ellers,  we  were  forced  into  dirty  quarters  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  house.  From  Flatten,  instead  of  going  as 
before  over  the  Lutschsattel,  we  struck  obliquely 
across  the  ridge  above  the  Nestborn,  and  got  down 
upon  the  Jaggi  glacier,  making  thus  an  exceedingly 
fine  excursion  fiom  Flatten  to  the  Bel  Alp.  Thence, 
after  a  brief  halt,  1  pushed  on  to  Zermatt. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Carrel,  dit  le  hersaglier, 
who  accompanied  Bennen  and  myself  in  our  attempt 
upon  the  Matterhorn  in  1862,  and  who  in  1865 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  With  him  I 
had  been  in  correspondence  for  some  time,  and  from 
his  letters  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  be  my  guide  up 
the  Matterhorn  might  be  inferred.  From  the 
Rifielberg  I  crossed  the  Theodule  to  Breuil,  where 
I  saw  Carrel.  He  had  naturally  and  deservedly 
grown  in  his  own  estimation.  In  the  language  of 
philosophy  bis  environment  had  changed,  and  he 
had  assumed  new  conditions  of  equilibrium,  but 
they  were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  climbing  of 
the  Matterhorn.  His  first  condition  was  that  I 
should  take  three  guides  at  150  francs  apiece,  and 
these  were  to  be  aided  by  porters  as  far  as  the 
cabin  upon  the  Matterhorn.  He  also  objected  to 
the  excellent  company  of  Christian  Michel.  In 
fact,  circumstances  bad  produced  their  effect  upon 
my  friend  Carrel,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  reasona» 
ble  man.  To  do  him  justice,  I  believe  he  afterwards 
repented,  and  sent  his  friends  Bich  and  Meynet  to 
speak  to  me  while  he  kept  aloof.  A  considerable 
abatemenf  was  soon  made  in  their  demands,  and 
without  arranging  anything  definitely,  1  quitted 
Breuil  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  return  if 
the  weather,  which  was  then  unfit  for  the  Matter¬ 
horn,  improved. 

I  waited  at  the  Rifiel  for  twelve  days,  making 
small  excursions  here  and  there.  But  though  the 
weather  was  not  so  abominable  as  it  had  been  last 
ear,  the  freipient  snow  discharges  on  the  IMatter- 
orn  kept  it  unassailable.  In  company  with  i\Ir. 
Craufurd  Grove,  who  had  engaged  Carrel  as  his 
guide,  Michel  being  mine,  I  made  the  pass  of  the 
Trift  from  Zermatt  to  Zinal.  Carrel  led,  and 
acquitted  himself  well.  He  is  a  fir.strate  rockman. 

I  could  understand  and  share  the  enthusiasm  expe¬ 
rienced  by  Mr.  Hinchliff  in  crossing  this  truly  noble 
pass.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole 
Alps.  For  that  one  day  moreover  the  weather  was 
magnificent.  Next  day  we  crossed  to  Evolena, 
going  considerably  astray,  and  thus  converting  a 
light  day  into  a  rather  heavy  one.  From  Evolena 
we  purposed  crossing  the  Col  d’Erin  back  to  Zermatt, 
but  the  weather  would  not  let  us.  This  excursion 
had  been  made  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn  a  little  time  to  arrange  its  temper ;  but  the 
temper  continued  sulky,  and  at  length  wearied  me 
out.  We  went  round  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
to  Zermatt,  and  finding  matters  there  worse  than 
ever,  both  Mr.  Grove  and  myself  returned  to  Visp, 
intending  to  quit  Switzerland  altogether.  Here  he 
changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  Zermatt ;  on  the 
same  day  the  weather  changed  also,  and  continued 


fine  for  a  fortnight.  He  succeeded  in  getting  with 
Carrel  to  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn,  being  there¬ 
fore  the  first  Englishman  that  gained  the  summit 
from  the  southern  side.  A  ramble  in  the  Highlands, 
including  a  visit  to  the  Farallel  Roads  of  Glenroy, 
concluded  my  vacation  in  1867. 

5  X. 

“  Call  not  waste  that  barren  cone 
Above  the  floral  sonc  ; 

Where  forests  starve 
yt  is  pure  use. 

Wliat  sheaves  like  those  which  here  we  glean  and  bind 
or  a  celestial  Ceres  and  the  Muse  t  ”* 

The  “  oil  of  life  ”  burnt  very  low  with  me  last  June. 
Driven  from  London  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  I  reached 
the  Giessbach  Hotel  on  the  Lake  of  Brientz  early 
in  Jul^.  No  pleasanter  position  could  be  found 
fur  an  invalid.  My  friend  Hirst  was  with  me,  and 
we  made  various  little  excursions  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  most  pleasant  of  these  was  to  the  Ilin- 
terburger  See,  a  small  and  lonely,  lake  high  op 
among  the  hills,  fringed  on  one  side  by  pines,  and 
overshadowed  on  the  other  by  the  massive  limestone 
buttresses  of  the  Hinterburg.  It  Is  an  exceedingly 
lovely  spot,  but  rarely  visited.  The  Giessbach 
Hotel  is  an  admirably  organized  establishment. 
Toe  table  is  served  by  Swiss  girls  in  Swiss  costume, 
fresh,  handsome,  and  modest,  well  brought  up,  who 
eome  there  not  as  servants,  but  to  learn  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  housekeeping.  And  among  her  maidens 
moved  like  a  little  queen  the  graceful  daughter  of 
the  host,  noiseless  but  efieetual  in  her  rule  and 
governance.  I  went  to  the  Giessbach  with  a  prej¬ 
udice  against  its  illumination.  The  crowd  of  spec¬ 
tators  may  suggest  the  theatre,  but  the  lighting  up 
of  the  water  is  fine.  I  liked  the  colorless  light 
best ;  it  merely  intensified  the  contrast  revealed  by 
ordinary  daylight  between  the  white  foam  of  the 
caseades  and  the  black  surrounding  pines. 

From  the  Giessbach  we  went  to  Thun,  and  thence 
up  the  Simmenthal  to  Lenk.  Over  a  sulphur  spring 
a  large  hotel  has  been  recently  erected,  and  here  we 
found  a  number  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  who  thought 
the  waters  did  them  good.  In  one  large  room  the 
lii^uid  gushes  from  a  tap  into  a  basin,  dififusing 
through  the  place  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  The 
patients  like  this  smell ;  indeed,  they  regard  its  foul¬ 
ness  as  a  measure  of  their  benefit.  The  director  of 
the  establishment  is  intelligent  and  obliging,  sparing 
no  pains  to  meet  the  wishes  and  promote  the  comfort 
of  his  guests.  We  wandered,  while  at  Lenk,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rawyl  pass,  visited  the  Siebenbriin- 
nen,  where  the  river  Simmen  bursts  full-grown  from 
the  rocks,  and  we  should  have  clambered  up  the 
AVildstrubel  had  the  weather  been  tolerable.  From 
Lenk  we  went  to  Gsteig,  a  finely  situated  hamlet, 
but  not  celebrated  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  its 
Inn  ;  and  from  Gsteig  to  the  Diablerets  hotel. 
AV’hile  there,  I  clambered  up  the  Diablerets  mountain, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  snow-field 
upon  its  tabular  top.  The  peaks,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  been  shorn  away,  and  miles  of  fiat 
ndve,  unseen  from  below,  overspread  their  section. 

F rom  the  Diablerets  we  drove  down  to  Aigle. 
The  Traubenkur  had  not  commenced,  and  there 
was  therefore  ample  space  for  us  at  the  excellent 
hotel.  AV’e  were  compelled  to  spend  a  night  at  Mar- 
tigny.  I  heard  the  trumpet  of  its  famous  raus(]uito, 
but  did  not  feel  its  attacks;  still,  the  itchy  hillocks 
on  my  hands  for  some  days  afterwards  reported  the 
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venom  of  the  insect.  The  following  night  was  more 
pleasantly  spent  on  the  cool  col  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  On  Tuesday,  July  21,  we  reached 
Aosta,  and,  in  accordance  with  previous  telegraphic 
arrangement,  met  there  the  Chanolne  Carrel. 
Jean  Jaques  Carrel,  the  old  companion  of  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  and  myself,  and  others  at  Breuil,  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  witli  the  behavior  of  the  bersaglier  last  year, 
and  this  feeling  the  Chanolne  shared.  He  wrote  to 
me  during  the  winter,  stating  that  two  new  men 
had  scaled  the  Matterhorn,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  accompany  me  anywhere.  He  now  drove, 
with  Hirst  and  myself,  to  Chatillon,  where,  at  the 
noisy  and  comfortless  inn,  we  spent  the  night. 
Here  Hirst  quitted  me,  and  I  turned  with  the 
Chanolne  up  the  valley  to  Breuil. 

At  Val  Tournanche  I  saw  a  maiden  niece  of 
the  Chanolne  who  had  gofle  high  up  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn,  and  who,  had  the  wind  not  assailed  her 
petticoats  too  roughly,  might,  it  was  said,  have 
reached  the  top.  I  can  believe  it.  Her  wrist,  as  I 
shook  her  hand,  was  like  a  weaver’s  beam,  and  her 
frame  seemed  a  mass  of  potential  energy.  The 
Chanolne  had  recommended  to  me  as  guides  the 
brothers  Joseph  and  Pierre  Maquignaz,  of  Val 
Tournanche,  his  praises  of  Joseph  as  a  man  of  un¬ 
shaken  courage,  and  proved  capacity  as  a  climber, 
being  particularly  strong.  Previous  to  reaching 
Breuil,  I  saw  this  Joseph,  who  seemed  to  divine  by 
instinct  my  name  and  aim. 

Cairel  was  there,  looking  very  gloomy,  while 
Biche  petitioned  for  a  porter’s  post ;  but  I  left  the 
arrangement  of  these  matters  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Maijulgnaz.  He  joined  me  in  the  evening,  and 
on  the  following  day  we  ascended  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  summits,  discussing  as  we  went  our  chances 
oa  the  Matterhorn.  In  1867  the  chief  precipitation 
took  place  in  a  low  atmospheric  layer,  the  base  of 
the  mountain  being  heavily  laden  with  snow,  while 
the  summit  and  the  higher  rocks  were  bare.  In 
1868  the  distribution  was  inverted,  the  top  being 
heavily  laden  and  the  lower  rocks  clear.  An  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  uncertainty  was  thus  introduced. 
Maquignaz  could  not  say  what  obstacles  the  snow 
might  oppose  to  us  above,  but  he  was  resolute  and 
hopeful.  My  desire  had  long  been  to  complete  the 
Matterhorn  by  making  a  pass  over  its  summit  from 
Breuil  to  Zermatt.  In  this  attempt  my  guide  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  aid  me,  his  interest  in  the 
project  being  apparently  equal  to  my  own. 

He,  however,  only  knew  the  Zermatt  side  of  the 
mountain  through  inspection  from  below ;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  a  dread  of  it  had  filled  him  the 
previous  year.  That  feeling,  however,  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  he  reasoned  that,  as  Mr.  Whymper  and 
the  Taugwalds  hid  safely  descended,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  the  same.  Ou  the  Friday  we  climbed  to 
the  Col  de  la  Furka.  examined  from  it  the  northern 
face  of  the  pyramid,  and  discovered  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  building  the  cabin  on  that  side. 
We  worked  afterwards  along  the  ridge  which 
stretches  from  the  Matterhorn  to  the  Theodule, 
crossing  its  gulleys  and  scaling  all  its  heights.  It 
was  a  plea-ant  piece  of  discipline,  on  ground  new  to 
both  my  guide  and  me. 

On  the  'I'liursday  evening,  a  violent  thunder-storm 
had  burst  over  Breuil,  discharging  new  snow  upon 
the  heights,  but  also  clearing  the  oppressive  air. 
Though  the  heavens  seemed  clear  in  the  early  part 
of  Friday,  clouds  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  us 
from  the  south  as  we  returned  from  the  Theodule. 
I  inquired  of  my  companion  whether,  in  the  event 


of  the  day  being  fine,  he  was  willing  to  start  on 
Sunday.  His  answer  was  a  prompt  negative.  In 
Val  Tournanche,  he  said  they  always  “sanctified 
the  Sunday.”  I  referred  to  Bennen,  my  pious 
Catholic  guide,  whom  I  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  attend  his  mass  on  all  possible  occasions,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  always  yielded  without  a  murmur  to 
the  demands  of  the  weather.  The  reasoning  had 
its  effect  On  Saturday  Maquignaz  saw  his  con¬ 
fessor,  and  arranged  with  him  to  have  a  mass  at  two 
A.  M.  on  Sunday,  after  which,  unshaded  by  the 
sense  of  duties  unperformed,  he  would  commence 
the  ascent. 

The  claims  of  religion  being  thus  met,  the  point 
of  next  importance,  that  of  money,  was  Immediately 
arranged  by  my  accepting,  without  hesitation,  the 
taritr  published  by  the  Chanoine  Carrel.  The 
problem  being  thus  reduced  to  one  of  muscular 
physics,  we  pondered  the  question  of  provisions,  de¬ 
cided  on  a  bill  of  fare,  and  committed  its  execution 
to  the  mistress  of  the  hotel. 

A  fog,  impenetrable  to  vision,  had  filled  the  whole 
of  the  Val  Tournanche  on  Saturday  night  and  the 
mountains  were  half  concealed  and  half  revealed  by 
this  fog  when  we  rose  on  Sunday  morning.  'The 
east  at  sunrise  was  lowering,  and  the  light  which 
streamed  through  the  cloud-orifices  was  drawn  in 
ominous  red  bars  across  the  necks  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  one  of  those  uncomfortable  Laodicean  days 
which  engender  Indecision,  —  threatening,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  warrant  postponement.  Two 
guides  and  two  porters  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  first  day’^  climb.  A  volunteer,  however,  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  our  party,  who  carried  a  sheep¬ 
skin,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  cabin.  To  lighten 
their  labor,  the  porters  took  a  mule  with  them  as 
far  .os.  the  quadruped  could  climb,  and  afterwards 
divided  the  load  among  themselves.  While  they 
did  so,  I  observed  the  weather.  The  sun  had  risen 
with  power,  and  had  broken  the  cloud-plane  to 
pieces.  The  severed  clouds  gathered  themselves 
into  masses  morn  or  less  spherical,  and  were  rolled 
grandly  over  the  ridges  into  Switzerland.  Save  for 
a  swathe  of  fog  which  now  and  then  wrapped  its 
ffanks,  the  Matterhorn  itself  remained  clear,  and 
strong  hopes  were  raised  that  the  process  of  the 
weather  was  in  the  right  direction. 

We  halted  at  the  base  of  the  Tete  du  Lion,  a  bold 
precipice  formed  by  the  sudden  cutting  down  of  the 
ridge  which  flanks  the  Val  Tournanche  to  the  right. 
From  its  base  to  the  Matterhorn  stretches  the  Col 
du  Lion,  crossed  for  the  first  time  in  1860,  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  myself,  and  our  two  guides.  We  were 
now  beside  a  snow-gully,  which  was  cut  by  a  deep 
furrow  along  its  centre,  and  otherwise  scarred  by 
the  descent  of  stones.  Here  each  man  arranged 
bis  bundle  and  himself  so  as  to  cross  the  gully  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  The  passage  was  safely  made,  a 
few  flying  shingle  only  coming  down  upon  us.  But 
danger  declared  itself  where  it  was  not  expected. 
Joseph  Maquignaz  led  the  way  up  the  rocks.  I  was 
next,  Pierre  Maquignaz  next,  and  last  of  all  the 
porters.  Suddenly  a  yell  issued  from  the  leader: 
“  Canliez-vous ”  I  crouched  instinctively  against 
the  rock,  which  formed  a  by  no  means  perfect  shelter, 
when  a  boulder  buzzed  past  me  through  the  air, 
smote  the  rocks  below  me,  and  with  a  savage  hum 
flew  down  to  the  lower  glacier.  'Thus  warned,  we 
swerved  to  an  arete,  and  when  stones  fell  afterwards 
they  plunged  to  the  right  or  left  of  us. 

In  1860  the  great  couloir,  which  stretches  from 
the  Col  du  Lion  downwards,  was  filled  with  a  n4ve 
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of  deep  snow.  But  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
which  have  caused  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  to 
shrink  so  remarkably  during  the  last  ten  years,* 
have  swept  away  this  n^v^.  We  had  descended  it, 
in  1860,  hip-deep  in  snow,  and  I  was  now  reminded 
of  its  steepness  by  the  inclination  of  its  bed.  Ma- 
quigpaz  was  incredulous  when  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  line  of  our  descent,  to  which  wo  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  falling  stones  of  the 
Tdte  du  Lion.  Bennen’s  warnings  on  the  occasion 
were  very  emphatic,  and  I  could  understand  their 
wisdom  now  better  than  I  did  then. 

An  admirable  description  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Matterhorn,  up  to  a  certain  elevation,  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  “  Vacation  Tourists  for  1860.”t 
At  that  time,  however,  a  temporary  danger,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quell  for  a  time  the  enthusiasm  even  of  our 
lion-hearted  guide,  was  added  to  the  permanent 
ones.  Fresh  snow  had  fallen  two  days  before ;  it 
had  quite  oversprinkled  the  Matterhorn,  converting 
the  brown  of  its  crags  into  an  iron  gray ;  this  snow 
had  been  melted  and  refrozen,  forming  upon  the 
rocks  an  enamelling  of  ice.  Besides  their  physical 
front,  moreover,  in  1860,  the  rocks  presented  a 
psychological  one,  derived  from  the  rumor  of  their 
savage  inaccessibility.  The  crags,  the  ice,  and  the 
character  of  the  mountain,  all  conspired  to  stir  the 
feelings.  Much  of  the  wild  mystery  has  now  van¬ 
ished,  especially'  at  those  points  which  in  1860  were 
places  of  virgin  difficulty,  but  down  which  rofies  now 
hang  to  assist  the  climoer.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Matterhorn  is,  however,  not  to  be  effaced. 

After  some  hours  of  steady  climbing,  we  halted 
upon  a  platform  beside  the  tattered  remnant  of  one 
of  my  tents,  had  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  sunned 
ourselves  for  an  hour.  We  subsequently  worked 
upward,  scaling  the  crags  and  rounding  the  bases  of 
those  wild  and  wonderful  rock-towers,  into  which 
the  weather  of  ages  has  hewn  the  southern  arete  of 
the  Mattel  horn.  The  work  here  requires  knowledge, 
but  with  a  fair  amount  of  skill  it  is  safe  work.  1 
can  fancy  nothing  more  fascinating  to  a  man  given 
by  nature  and  habit  to  such  things  than  a  climb 
alone  among  these  crags  and  precipices.  He  need 
not  be  theological,  but,  if  complete,  he  must  be  re¬ 
ligious,  with  such  an  environment.  To  the  climber 
amongst  them,  the  southern  cliffs  and  crags  of  the 
Matterhorn  are  incomparably  grander  than  those  of 
the  north.  Majesty  of  form  and  magnitude,  and 
richness  of  coloring,  combine  to  ennoble  them. 

Looked  at  from  Breuil,  the  Matterhorn  presents 
two  summits :  the  one,  the  summit  proper,  a  square 
rock-tower  in  appearance ;  the  other,  which  is  really 
the  end  of  a  sharp  ridge  abutting  against  the  rock- 
tower,  an  apparently  conical  peak.  On  this  peak 
Bennen  and  myself  planted  our  flagstaff  in  1862, 
and  with  it,  which  had  no  previous  name,  Italian 
writers  have  done  me  the  honor  of  associating  mine. 
At  some  distance  below  it  the  mountain  is  crossed 
by  an  almost  horizontal  ledge,  always  loaded  with 
snow,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  white  neck¬ 
tie,  has  been  called  the  Cruvatte.  On  the  ledge  a 
cabin  was  put  together  list  year.  It  stands  above 
the  precipice  where  I  quitted  my  rope  in  1862.  Up 
this  precipice,  by  the  aid  of  a  thicker  —  I  will  not 
say  a  stronger —  rope,  we  now  scrambled,  and  fol- 

•  I  thoalil  estimate  the  level  of  the  Lower  Orimlelwald  glacier, 
at  the  point  where  it  is  usually  entered  upon  to  reach  the  Eismeer, 
to  be  nearly  one  hundred  feet  vertically  lower  in  1867  than  it  was 
in  1856.  1  am  glad  to  find  that  the  question  of  Benchmarks  ”  to 
fix  such  changes  of  level  is  now  before  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association. 

t  Uacmillan  and  Company. 
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lowing  the  exact  route  pursued  by  Bennen  and  my¬ 
self  five  years  previously,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
Cravatte.  At  some  places  the  snow  upon  the  ledge 
fell  steeply  from  its  junction  with  the  cliff;  deep- 
step  cutting  was  also  needed  where  the  substance 
had  been  melted  and  recongealed.  The  passage 
was  soon  accomplished  aiong  the  Cravatte  to  the 
cabin  which  was  almost  filled  with  snow. 


THE  CRIMINALITY  OF  SUICIDE. 

It  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  there  should  be 
very  loose  notions  abroad  upon  the  moral  and  legal 
guilt  of  suicide.  In  a  case  that  came  before  the 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street  the  other  day,  cf  a  soldier 
who  was  about  to  poison  himself  because  be  lived 
unhappily  with  his  wife,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  House  of  'Detention,  Clerkenwell,  re¬ 
marked  to  Sir  Thomas  Henry  that,  “  In  nearly  all 
of  the  very  many  cases  of  attempted  suicide  which 
came  under  his  knowledge,  the  prisoners  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  bad  not  com¬ 
mitted  any  offence.  Ho  found  not  only  that  he  bad 
difficulty  in  convincing  them  of  the  moral  iniquity 
of  the  act,  but  also  that  they  obstinately  refused  to 
believe  that  they  had  rendered  themselves  amenable 
to  the  law.  He  was  sure  that  if  it  went  forth  that 
the  attempt  to  commit  self-murder  was  a  crime 
legally  punishable,  it  would  have  some  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  repetition  of  the  offence.”  The  people 
who  do  not  know  that  the  attempt  to  commit  suicide 
is  indictable  merely  suffer  from  ignorance  of  fact ; 
but  the  people  who  are  not  assured  of  the  moral 
guilt  of  suicide  are  far  more  numerous,  and  their 
opinions  are  of  more  importance.  We  do  not  mean 
to  put  in  a  single  word  in  palliation  of  such  an  obvi¬ 
ous  and  cowardly  blunder  as  suicide,  in  almost  all 
cases,  must  necessarily  be ;  but  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  irreligious  assumptions  of  many  religious  men 
upon  this  subject,  —  so  long  as  their  vague  feeling  is 
not  translated  into  precise  words.  The  position  is 
simply  this,  —  that  theology  treats  life  as  a  trust, 
and  not  as  a  right.  You  cannot  do  with  your  life 
what  you  will ;  it  is  given  you  for  a  purpose ;  you 
are  accountable.  But  the  unconverted  man,  —  and 
upon  this  subject  there  are  large  numbers  of  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  men  who  are  unconverted,  —  uncon¬ 
sciously,  perhaps,  regards  life  as  a  right.  “  My  life  is 
my  own,”  he  says.  “  It  has  been  given  to  me  without 
my  asking  for  it ;  and,  if  I  am  dissatisfied  with  it,  I 
surely  have  the  right  to  give  it  up.”  Practically, 
most  men  have  some  hazy  notion  of  this  kind; 
though  many  would  shrink  I'rom  accepting  the  «tated 
formula.  They  are  not  shocked  by  the  guilt  of  the 
man  who,  as  they  hear,  has  shot  himself  to  get  rid 
of  the  hideous  tortures  of  a  cruel  and  irremediable 
disease.  They  say  :  “  How  could  you  insist  on  that 
poor  wretch  dragging  on  day  after  day  through  the 
keenest  pain,  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  years  of  slow  and  acute  suffering.” 

Less  sympathy  is  expended  on  the  more  common 
form  of  suicide,  in  which  a  certain  man  drowns  him¬ 
self  because  a  certain  woman  will  not  marry  him,  or 
in  which  a  woman  drowns  herself  because  her  hus¬ 
band  or  lover  has  become  faithless.  This  blunder  is 
committed  solely  through  the  man  or  woman  not 
being  able  to  measure  the  proportions  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  life.  There  never  was  a  man  or  woman 
worth  cutting  one’s  throat  for,  much  as  young  poets 
have  written  of  the  delight  of  dying  at  the  feet  of 
some  perhaps  not  very  intellectual  or  beautiful 
young  person.  The  man  who  stifles  himself  with 
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charcoal- fumes  because  a  certain  girl  refuses  to  be  into  an  ai^umeut  to  show  that  he  has  the  right  so 
his  wife  is  merely  unable,  at  a  time  of  temporary  to  relinquish  life. 

frenzy,  to  measure  the  length  of  life,  and  see  what.  Out  of  this  difficulty  we  can  only  escape  by  wid- 
after  all,  are  the  necessary  things  of  existence,  —  the  enin^  our  definition  of  insanitv.  In  this  way  it  may 
things  necessary  to  make  it  bearable  and  pleasant,  be  said  that  a  man  who  is  habitually  dishonest,  when 
You  may  call  this  incapacity,  folly,  or  insanity,  as  he  ought  to  know  that  ultimately  the  forces  of  hon- 
you  please  :  it  certainly  betokens  either  immaturity  esty  will  be  too  strong  for  him,  is  insane.  So  in  a 
or  want  of  mental  vision.  So,  also,  is  he  a  fool  or  a  hundred  other  cases,  in  which  a  man  departs  from 
madman  who,  with  his  digestion  remaining,  cuts  his  what  the  majority  of  other  men  consider  right  and 
throat  because  his  money  departs.  To  put  the  case  reasonable.  But,  if  we  adhere  to  our  ordinary  ao- 
on  its  very  lowest  basis, — excluding  notions  of  moral  ceptation  of  the  word  insanity, —  that  sort  of  insan- 
duty  and  responsibility,  —  it  may  be  said  that  we  ity  which  would  have  to  be  proved  in  the  case  of  a 
can  sympathize  greatly  with  the  man  who  flies  from  disputed  will,  for  instance,  —  we  must  admit  that 
life  to  escape  unbearable  physical  torture ;  that  we  large  numbers  of  people  commit  suicide  who  are 
sympathize  less  with  one  who  flies  life  because  he  not  insane.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  infer  that  per- 
imagines  that  a  certain  woman  is  the  only  woman  haps  equally  large  numbers  of  people  exist  who  have 
who  can  possibly  make  his  future  life  worth  having ;  accept^  a  theory  of  life  similar  to  that  of  the  suicide, 
and  that  we  can  scarcely  sympathize  at  all  with  the  but  who,  from  the  compulsion  of  other  causes,  dare 
man  who,  because  he  has  lost  money,  shoots  himself,  not  destroy  themselves.  There  are  pious  people, 
and  wantonly  relinquishes  the  pleasures  of  friend-  doubtless,  who  would  be  too  glad  to  get  rid,  by  a  few 
ship,  love,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  It  may  moments’  pain,  of  some  deadly  disease  that  is  prey- 
be  answered  that  he  is  disgusted  because  he  has  been  ing  upon  them,  and  likely  to  prey  upon  them  all 
deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  these  pleasures ;  their  life,  if  they  were  not  restrsuned  by  religious 
but  this  is  absurd,  because  people  without  a  farthing  and  morsJ  commandments.  There  are  others  who 
in  any  bank  whatever  do  enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  are  sick  of  life  as  the  suicide  is,  and  would  fain  be 
find  life  a  wonderful  treasure  through  them.  rid  of  it,  but  that  their  self  destruction  would  do  a 

But  the  confusion  that  exists  upon  this  subject  is  grievous  wrong  to  their  family  relations.  In  the  one 
carried  into  its  legal  aspects.  We  are  accustomed  case  the  sin,  in  the  other  case  the  consequence,  of 
in  England  to  joke  French  journalists  about  the  suicide  is  feared.  As  to  the  legal  guilt  of  an  attempt 
phrase  “  with  extenuating  circumstances,”  which  the  to  commit  suicide,  there  ought  to  1^  no  doubt  what- 
Wench  juries  occasionally  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  ever.  Certainly  people  are  rather  apt  to  suspect, 
man  who  has  cut  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife  into  from  cases  constantly  occurring,  that  the  law  is  rath- 
five-and-twenty  pieces  and  laid  them  out  in  his  back  er  anxious  to  let  the  ofl'ender  off  with  his  self-im- 
garden.  But  the  phrase  which  the  French  use  in  posed  penalty  of  a  thorough  drenching  or  a  scarred 
order  to  cheat  the  gallows,  or  the  guillotine,  is  not  a  throat.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Henry  pointed  out, 
whit  more  absurd  in  its  application  than  our  own  “  it  is  as  clearly  murder  to  make  away  with  one’s 
unvarying  verdict  of  insanity  in  cases  of  suicide,  own  life  as  with  that  of  any  other  person,  and  the  at- 
It  is  the  inability  to  commit  suicide  which  English  tempt  to  do  so  is  an  indictable  ofllence.”  So  long  as 
law  punishes ;  and  it  is  the  same  inability  which  is  any  threat  of  punishment  prevents,  or  is  supposed  to 
taken  as  a  proof  of  a  man’s  sanity.  Suppose  a  man  prevent,  the  increase  of  suicides,  by  all  means  let  it 
throws  himself  into  the  Thames  from  London  Bridge,  stand  on  the  statute-book.  We  should  imagine, 
in  order  to  drown  himself,  and  suppose  that,  in  spite  however,  that  a  man  who  was  reckless  enough  to 
of  a  struggle  to  reach  some  boat  or  wharf,  he  is  risk  an  eternity  of  any  kind  of  consequences  in  the 
drowned,  then  he  is  insane.  But  suppose  he  does  next  world  was  not  likely  to  psmse  and  consider 
reach  the  boat  or  wharf,  and  is  caught  and  taken  three  months’  imprisonment  in  this.  So  long,  nev- 
up  before  the  magistrate,  he  is  not  insane,  but  in-  ertheless,  as  the  punishment  is  there,  let  it  be  spread 
dictable  for  a  criminal  offence.  If  you  do  commit  abroad  that  the  offence  is  indictable  and  punishablw, 
suicide,  it  is  charitably  supposed  that  you  were  in-  to  the  end  that  all  men  who  are  about  to  commit 
sane;  but  if  you  bungle  the  effort,  or  manage  some-  suicide  may  know  the  danger  of  failure  and  so  make 
how  to  escape,  you  are  punished  for  saving  your  life,  sure  of  the  means. 

The  man  who  stands  upon  the  bridge  and  deter-  _ _ 

mines  to  kill  himself  is  either  insane  or  not  insane. 

If  you  say  that  a  man  who  seriously  resolves  to  de-  111. 

stroy  himself  is  insane, —  and  that  is  what  all  juries  by  henht  kingsley. 

upon  such  cases  do  say,— you  must  also  grant  that  CH  APTF  rTy  tCemti«u,d.\ 

a  plunge  into  the  river  may  restore  him  to  sanity ;  C  A  P  T  E  R  .  X .  ( umt  e  ) 

because,  if  he  should  happen  to  save  himself,  the  othello,  mook  of  vesk-e. 

magistrate  assumes  his  sanity,  and  sentences  him  to  D.axgekous  work  this.  Two  noble  and  enthusi- 
so  much  punishment  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  astic  souls,  sitting  close  to  one  another,  and  telling  of 
—  that  persons  who  have  committed  suicide  have,  great  and  noble  deeds.  As  for  Morley,  he  had  made 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  death,  been  in  no  uphis  mind  long  before.  He  was  determined  to  marry 
manner  distinguishable  from  sane  people.  The  Rebecca,  and  Hartop  and  Hetty  knew  it.  As  for 
commission  of  the  crime  may  be  arbitrarily  assumed  Rebecca,  she  brought  her  fate  on  herself.  If  she 
as  proof  of  lunacy ;  but  there  is  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  had  desired  her  freedom,  she  should  not  have  sat  on 
other  evidence.  Men  and  women  have  committed  the  sofa  beside  a  very  attractive  dissenting  minister, 
suicide  with  the  calmest  forethought  and  the  most  and  have  forced  him  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  daughter’s 
intelligent  theories  as  to  what  they  were  doing.  In-  heroism.  All  that  happened  to  her  was  her  own 
stances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  which  the  vie-  fault  But  they  will  do  it  Searching  among  rare 
tim  makes  his  preparations  long  beforehand,  discusses  old  books  the  other  day,  I  came  across  a  very  scarce 
on  paper  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  act,  makes  a  play  called  Othello,  or  the  Moor  of  Venice.  In  that 
clear  and  intelligible  representation  of  the  necessity  play  the  Moor  actually  wins  his  Venetian  beauty  by 
of  bis  relinquishing  life,  and  sometimes  even  goes  telling  travellers’  taradiddles  of  the  Sir  John  Mande- 
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gee  that  Mr.  Morlejr  would,  most  probably,  ask  her 
no  question  re<iuirinff  any  immediate  answer ;  yet 
be  might  Long  before  morning  dawned  she  had 
thought  it  all  through,  and  had  come  to  the  resolu* 
tion  that  if  on  this  occasion,  or  on  any  other,  Mr. 
Morley  chose  to  put  a  certain  question  to  her,  that 
he  would  have  a  most  decided  and  emphatic  answer ; 
an  answer  which  would  prevent  his  ever  repeating 
his  question.  “For  we  do  love  him,  Mab,  don’t 
we  ?  ”  she  said,  to  her  little  dog.  “  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  docs  he  think  of  us  ?  ” 

She  had  breakfast  ready  for  him,  and  was  nicely 
dressed  when  he  came.  “  Well,  Mr.  Morley,"  she 
said,  “  and  so  I  am  to  have  a  Sunday  out  with  you  ? 

If  you  are  pleased,  I  am  sure  I  am.  This  is  very 
kind  and  considerate  of  you,  indeed.  Where  are 
we  going  ?  ” 

“I  wa.s  going  to  ask  you  to  come  down  to  Lime- 
house  with  me.” 

“  I  am  dressed,  ready  to  go  where  you  will.  Now 
we  will  start,  or  you  will  be  late  for  your  service.” 

Morley  rose  and  leant  against  the  chimney-piece, 
and  Rebecca  stood  before  him.  The  man  had  re¬ 
solved  the  night  before  to  examine  her  character 
more  closely,  in  times  of  trial,  for  another  six  months. 

He  had  resolved  that  he  would  see  her  under  every 
form  of  temptation  before  he  committed  himself  irre¬ 
vocably  ;  he  had  determined  that  he  would  see  how 
far  he  could  mould  her  character, — had  made  a 
hundred  priggish  resolutions.  But  as  she  stood  be¬ 
fore  him  at  that  moment,  she  looked  so  grand,  so 
noble,  and  withal  so  goo<l,  that  his  resolutions  all 
went  to  the  wind ;  and,  like  a  true  man  as  he  was, 
he  spoke  his  mind. 

“  Rebecca,  child,  I  love  you  more  than  all  the 
world  besides.” 

She  only  flushed  up  and  stood  quite  still.  She 
was  as  utterly  unprepared  for  this  as  he  was  himself. 

She  hardly  thought  it  would  come  at  all ;  still  less 
on  this  day ;  still  less  at  the  beginning.  But  these 
accidents  happen,  and  Rebecca,  although  prepared 
with  her  answer,  could  not  give  it  from  sheer  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  Is  there  another  ?  ” 

“le  said  ;  and  she  quickly  found  her  tongue:  “Oh! 

10,  no !  no  other.  Please  try  to  love  me,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ey,  and  I  will  do  my  very  best.” 

And  so  they  kissed  one  another  and  jogged  out 
o  the  steamboat  arm  in  arm,  with  no  further  words 
vhich  would  assist  the  telling  of  this  story ;  and  it 
vas  all  over  and  done,  for  ever  and  ever,  a  great 
(eal  sooner  than  either  of  them  dreamt  of.  And 
nen  of  the  world  have  informed  me  that  this  is  fre- 
mently  the  case.  “  If  a  man  and  a  woman,”  said 
oie  of  them  sententiously,  “  have  made  up  their 
ninds  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  they  no  more 
kiow  at  what  particular  time  they  will  do  it  any 
nore  than  you  or  I  do.  They,  however,  always  do 
itbefore  they  mean  to.” 

They  jogged  out  arm  in  arm  down  the  lane  in 
tic  most  sedate  manner  conceivable.  But  you  can- 
nit  keep  that  sort  of  thing  quiet ;  it  will  show  itself. 

M".  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  were  taking  the  refresh- 
m-nt  of  shag  tobacco,  out  of  the  style  of  pipe  which 
tley  called  “  long  churchwardens,”  when  Mr.  Mor- 
lei  and  Rebecca  passed.  Then  saw  what  had  hap- 
peied  directly.  Mr.  Akin  said,  — 

‘  She’s  took  him." 

ilr.  Spicer  said,  “  lie  has  got  her,  hard  and  fast.” 

*  He  is  a  Methody,  ain’t  he  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Akin. 

‘  Oh !  ”  said  Mr.  Spicer,  “  but  he  is  a  sailor  Meth¬ 
ody  Why,  that  man,”  he  went  on,  pointing  after 


the  disappearing  Mr.  Morley  with  his  pipe-stem, 
“has  been  a  Lursted  up,  with  shipwreck^- and 
earthquakes,  and  gales  of  wind,  more  than  any  skip¬ 
per  as  sails  upon  the  sea.  He  has  got  a  good  ’un, 
and  she  has  got  a  good  ’un.  There  is  her  little  dog 
a  coming  out,  Jim,  a  trying  to  foller ;  send  her  back. 
Hish  back,  little  dog.  Hish  back,  little  pretty 
pet.” 

But  Jim  Akin,  having  secured  Mab,  with  that  in¬ 
tense  love  of  a  highly  bred  dog  which  seems  almost 
ingrained  in  the  Londoner’s  nature,  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  Mab’s  person,  and  made  her  take  breakfast 
on  a  chair  among  his- children.  Mab,  as  great  a 
radical  as  her  mistress,  enjoyed  this  extremely,  and 
was  in  fact  not  taken  back  till  just  before  chapel 
time ;  by  which  time  our  two  friends  were  landing 
far  down  the  river. 

The  steamer  was  nearly  empty,  for  it  was  very 
early,  and  they  sat  alone  and  talked. 

“  When  did  you  think  of  this  first,  my  beloved  ?  ” 
said  Morley. 

“  Only  very'  lately.  I  am  utterly  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.” 

“  And  I  also.  I  never  dreamt  of  speaking  so  soon. 
My  own,  I  have  no  home  to  offer  you.  I  am  boUnd 
for  the  sea.” 

“  And  I  must  stay  by  father,”  she  said.  “  So  that 
happens  well.” 

“^en  will  you  wait,  Rebecca?” 

“  Wait  for  what  ?  ” 

“  To  be  married.” 

“  Of  course  I  will  wait,  any  time.  I  have  got 
your  heart ;  I  care  for  nothing  more.” 

“  Now  I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will  of¬ 
fend  you,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  but  say  it.” 

“  All  this  has  been  talked  over,  time  after  time, 
between  Hetty,  Jack  Hartop,  and  I.” 

“  No,  really !  Well,  I  am  very  glad  of  that. 
Does  Hetty  think  she  will  like  me,  dear  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  find  out  that  for  yourself.” 

“  I  am  content.  Alfred,  this  is  the  first  day  I 
have  ever  felt  peace  in  my  whole  life.  When  may 
I  know  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  When  she  comes  back  from  America,  perhaps.” 

“  Only  perhaps.  Are  you  going  to  America, 
Alfred  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  farther  than  what  one  generally  calls 
America.  I  have  failed  here  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  am  only  popular  among  sailort,  and  sailors  come 
and*go ;  and  the  regular  connection  at  Limehouse 
dislike  me  for  preaching  pure  moralisms,  and  for 
consorting  with  the  men  of  the  Establishment. 
They  are  right.  But  I  am  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  it  is  a  sore  temptation  for  me  to  mix  with 
the  men  of  the  Establishment,  who  are,  some  of 
them,  scholars  and  gentlemen.  And  as  for  preach¬ 
ing  moralisms,  what  can  one  preach  else,  when  the 
heart  is  sick  ?  And,  again,  Hetty,  my  darling 
Hetty,  is  a  standing  scandal  to  a  certain  set,  the 
rich  set,  down  there ;  and  so  I  am  going  abroad ;  and 
I  have  no  home  to  give  you.” 

“  But,”  said  Rebecca,  “  if  you  have  power  among 
the  sailors,  they  should  keep  you.” 

“  Well,  you  see  your  brother-in-law,  Hagbut,  has 
gone  so  terribly  against  Hetty.  And  he  is  all-pow¬ 
erful  there.” 

“  I  will  ask  no  more  about  Hetty,”  said  Rebecca, 
laughing,  “  because  I  sha’n’t  be  told.  But  all  dis¬ 
senters  are  not  so  narrow  as  these  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  no.  It  is  only  our  little  connection, 
fighting  for  sheer  existence,  which  is  so  narrow. 
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Any  one  of  the  larger  secta  would  welcome  me,  — 
ay,  and  Hetty  with  me.” 

**  And  you  could  not  join  them?  ” 

“  No,”  8aid,Morley.  “  Theoretically,  our  people 
are  the  only  pure  Christians.  Practically,  from  ig¬ 
norance,  vanity,  and  stupidity,  we  are  the  weakest 
of  all  secta.  But  I  am  no  turncoat.” 

“  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go.  Thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God,”  murmured 
Rebecca ;  and  so  they  went  on  their  Sabbath-day’s 
journey, 

Until  the  forward  creeping  tidei 
Began  to  foam  and  they  to  draw. 

From  deep  to  deep  to  where  they  eaw 
The  great  ihipe  lift  their  ehinlug  ehlee. 

And  Mr.  Morley  said,  “  This  is  Limehouse.  Do 
you  think  you  shall  like  it  ?  ” 

I  ’ll  see,”  smd  Rebecca,  as  they  went  on 
shore. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  know,  for  he  had  his 
plans ;  but  he  did  not  press  her,  but  waited  anxious¬ 
ly,  for  Limehouse  is  not  at  all  an  attractive  place. 
Rebecca’s  first  impressions  of  it  were,  that  it  was 
ver^  dirty ;  that  it  smelt  of  tar  and  coals ;  that  the 
ladies  of  Limehouse  did  not  do  their  hair  at  their 
first  toilet,  or  levee,  and  that  they  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street,  with  their  arms  crossed,  and  stopped 
talking  to  stare  at  her.  That  there  were  too  many 
bare-armed  ladies  leaning  out  of  upper  windows, 
who  talked  to  one  another  across  the  street,  and 
had  the  same  disconcerting  habit  of  being  perfectly 
and  suddenly  dumb,  as  she  and  Mr.  Morley  went  by. 
Likewise  the  gentlemen,  although  evidently  sailors, 
were  by  no  means  sailors  of  the  Hartop  type,  being 
far  less  deferential  and  far  more  ostentatious  in  the 
sulmiration  of  her  beauty  than  was  at  all  desirable ; 
and,  moreover,  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself 
that  but  a  few  of  these  gentlemen  were  exactly 
sober,  though  only  one  was  drunk,  —  a  Norwegian 
skipper,  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  great  blonde  curl¬ 
ing  beard  down  ov^r  his  broad  chest,  who  had  been 
making  a  night  of  it,  and  was  bent  on  making  a  day 
ofit,  but  who  was  being  taken  to  his  ship  by  a  select 
committee  or  caucus  of  experienced  topers,  and 
whose  reiterated  argument  was  that  his  ship  lay 
off  the  back-door  of  every  public- house  which  he 
passed.  This  was  strange,  and  not  very  agreeable, 
to  Rebecca,  and  she  still  withheld  her  opinion. 

But,  when  they  went  further,  she  began  to  alter  her 
opinion,  and,  in  fac^,  changed  it  altogether. 

On  the  edge  of  the  brimming  river  they  came  on 
a  quiet,  peaceful  row  of  houses.  These  houses  part¬ 
ly  faced  the  river  one  way,  and  on  the  other  a  aock, 
in  which  ships,  small  ones  it  is  true,  but  still  real 
ships  which  had  fought  the  great  ocean,  with  their 
yara-arms  against  the  windows  of  the  houses. 

'They  came  along  this  dock  in  approaching  the 
river,  and  Rebecca  looked  down  on  the  decks  of  the 
ships,  and  began  wondering  how  those  dull,  inert 
masses  must  look  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  fury  of 
wind  and  sea  combined  against  them.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  great  sea  struggle  on  them  now,  — 
only  a  waste  of  coiled  ropes,  on  deck,  and  cobweb¬ 
like  rigging  aloft.  On  one  of  them  was  a  boy,  a 
coaly  boy,  in  a  blue  jersey.  He,  in  the  surrounding 
silence  and  peace,  was  remarkable.  On  board 
another  was  another  boy  (washed,  this  one),  who 
played  with  the  skipper’s  dog :  this  boy  was  an 
event ;  on  another  was  the  skipper's  boy  climbing 
up  a  high  ladder  to  shore  with  the  Sunday’s  dinner 
of  neck-of-mutton,  with  potatoes  under  it,  and  a  sol¬ 
itary  onion  atop,  balanced  on  his  head,  going  to  the 


baker’s,  while,  from  below,  the  skipper’s  wife,  baby 
on  arm,  watched  him  breathlessly. 

“  I  shall  like  this  place  very  much  indeed,”  she 
said  emphatically  and  suddenly. 

“  That  is  well,”  said  Morley. 

“  Do  you  know  these  people  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

Morley  stood  still  until  the  boy  with  the  potatoes 
and  mutton  had  effected  his  dangerous  landing  on 
that  iron-bound  coast,  and  continued  to  look  down 
on  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  After  a  time  the  skip¬ 
per’s  wife’s  eye,  being  diverted  from  the  very  dan¬ 
gerous  landing  of  that  bold  young  mariner  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  rested  on  Mr.  Morley.  Whereupon  she 
danced  the  baby,  and  “  hailed  ”  Mr.  Morley  in  that 
peculiar  yell  with  which  the  wives  of  coasting  skip¬ 
pers  hail  the  wives  of  other  coasting  skippers,  their 
gossips,  on  the  high  sea.  C  in  alto  staccato,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  not  being  musical  myself,  notes  inaudible  to 
the  male  ear  on  the  waste  of  waters,  but  perfectly 
audible  in  dock  to  a  priest  as  well  used  to  sailors’ 
wives  as  Mr.  Morley.  While  Rebecca  was  reading 
on  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  Jane,  Ilfracombe,  she 
heard  the  following  dialogue. 

“  My  dear,  tender  heart,  how  be  ye  ?  ” 

“  All  well  here,  Mrs.  Camp  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  gone  to  chapeL  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Camp,  “  and  he  is  a  going  to  stay.  So  nice  and 
kind  he  is.  And  I  ’in  coming  if  the  boy  is  back  in 
time ;  but  I  can’t  leave  the  ship.” 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  Morley,  in  a  strangely  em¬ 
phatic  voice.  “  Have  you  any  fire  on  board  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Camp,  coming  close  under  him, 
and  peaking  eagerly. 

“'Hien,  if  the  boy  don’t  come  back,  leave  the  ship 
and  come  and  communicate.  Remember,  It  may  be 
the  last  chance  either  of  you  will  have  to  communi¬ 
cate  together  forever.  Como  and  kneel  with  him 
There  will  be  an  empty  place  in  his  heart  some  day, 
maybe,  if  you  do  not.” 

'rhe  woman  said  “  Wait,”  and  went  into  the  cabin, 
and  in  a  moment  had  reappeared  with  a  bonnet  or, 
not  clean,  and  a  gray  shawl  over  her  shoulders  (fo 
these  people  were  not  rich),  and  her  baby  on  h« 
arm.  “  Now,”  she  said,  “  minister,  I  am  rcadf. 
God  bless  you  for  pointing  it  out.” 

And  they  three  walked  away  together.  Aid 
Rebecca  took  all  these  things  and  hid  them  in  ler 
heart. 

Now  baby  bad  not  occurred  as  a  difficulty  to 
Rebecca,  but  Mrs.  Camp  had  provided  for  baly, 
and  was  going  to  leave  him  on  the  way  with  me 
Mrs.  Tryon,  widow  of  a  deceased  warrant  offier, 
R.  N.,  who  lived  on  his  pension,  and  on  the  letting 
of  lodgings  to  dissenting  skippers.  She  was  ;he 
most  terrible  tartar  in  that  peaceful  waterside  cmi- 
munity,  and  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  “No 
one,”  said  the  dwellers  in  Ropewalk  Terrace, “  could 
get  to  the  windward  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  save  Mr.  Nor- 
ley,  and  a  sailor’s  wife  in  distress.” 

Now  it  so  happened,  in  the  everlasting  filnes  of 
things,  that  Captain  Moriarty,  of  Waterford  a 
Papist,  had  run  his  schooner,  the  Ninety-eight  in 
on  the  tide  opposite  her  house,  and  had  then  inton- 
tinently  gone  ashore  and  amused  himself.  And  that 
schooner,  finding  herself  deserted  by  the  tide,  vith 
no  hawsers  laid  out  to  larboard,  had,  in  an  idotic 
and  beery  way,  heeled  over  and  poked  her  forttoji- 
sail-yard  through  Mrs.  Tryon’s  best  parlor  winlow, 
to  the  destruction  of  property.  If  it  had  bein  a 
Protestant  ship,  she  would  not  have  cared ;  lut  a 
Papist  ship,  the  Ninety-eight  (she  was  old  erough 
to  remember  Hoche),  was  too  much.  The  damage 
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to  property  was  small ;  but  if  a  stanch  dissenting 
Protestant  woman’s  windows  were  to  be  broken  by 
the  yard-arm  of  a  Papist  ship,  why  then —  &) 

she  had  laid  in  wait  for  Captain  Moniarty. 

Captain  Moriarty  had  kept  away  like  a  good  sailor 
and  a  dexterous  Irishman,  till  he  supposed  she  had 
started  for  chapel.  But  it  was  no  good.  As  Mr. 
Morley  and  Rebecca  came  up,  they  were  hard  at  it. 
Both  Mr.  Moriarty  and  Mrs.  Tryon  were  sincerely 
religious  in  their  very  various  ways ;  and  Mrs.  Tryon, 
knowing  this  well,  exercised  him  principally  on  re¬ 
ligions  grounds,  until  he  was  half  crazy  with  anger. 

“That  is  what  the  old  fool  at  Rome  tells  you  to 
do.  is  it  ?  To  break  into  widows’  houses  with  your 
foretopsail-yard,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  pray¬ 
ers.  O  yours  is  a  precious  religion,  yours  is.” 

“  You  insult  my  religion,  Mrs.  Tryon,”  said  the 
Irishman  ;  “  1  never  insulted  yours.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
cident,  and  I  am  very  sorry.” 

•^Accident!”  said  Mrs.  Tryon.  “Why,  if  my 
poor  man  that  is  gone  had  come  home  the  worse  for 
drink,  and  had  moored  bis  ship  as  you  have  moored 
yours,  me  and  my  gal  would  have  gone  out  in  the 
dead  of  the  darkest  night,  and  have  taken  the  haw¬ 
sers  to  larboard  ourselves.  Bah !  ” 

By  this  moment  our  party  had  arrived,  and  had 
heard  what  had  been  said.  There  was  no  need  for 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley,  for  Mrs. 
Camp  stepped  up  to  Mrs.  Tryon  with  baby,  and 
said,  — 

“  My  dear,  mind  baby  for  me.  I  want  to  go  to 
clapel  with  Mr.  Morley,  and  take  Sacrament  with 
my  old  man.  For  we  are  going  to  the  old  Cameroons, 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  we  shall  never  come  back 
no  more,  I  doubt.” 

Hard-featured  Mrs.  Tryon  llushed  up.  “  Here, 
Kcriah,”  she  said,  to  her  maid,  “  take  this  baby  ;  1 
am  going  to  chapel.  Moriarty,  don’t  mind  my  tongue, 
for  you  are  a  good  man ;  mind  your  larboard 
haw-ers.” 

A;id  so  they  all  went  together.  And  Rebecca 
said,  as  they  went,  “  1  think  1  shall  like  this  place 
very  much  indeed.” 

When  they  came  out  from  chapel,  there  was  a 
brimming  flood  tide  under  a  bright  sun,  with  the 
ships  passing  upwards  under  a  good  brisk  wind  from 
the  free,  happy  sea  beyond. 

“  How  far  is  it  to  the  sea,  Alfred  ?  ”  asked  Rebec¬ 
ca,  in  a  whisper,  for  the  congregation  was  still  round 
them. 

“  Fifty  miles.” 

“  We  shall  sail  on  it  together  one  day,  sha'n’t  we, 
with  Hetty  and  Hartop  V  ” 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly ;  “  but 
much  must  happen  first.  1  must  provide  a 
home.” 

“  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  I 
was  only  thinking  of  your  sermon.  Why  did  you 
take  such  a  text  on  such  a  happy  day  as  this,  and 
preach  only  of  the  cruelty  of  the  sea  V  Such  a  wild 
strange  text,  —  ‘  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the 
sea.’  ” 

*■  I  only  wished  to  check  your  fanciful  love  for  it, 
Rebecca.  A  day  will  come  when  you  will  not  love 
it  as  well  as  you  do  now.” 

And  Rebecca  said  only,  “  Well,  the  present  is 
with  us,  and  1  am  very  happy.” 

“  I  want  to  ask  you,  Rebecca,  if  you  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  my  telling  what  has  happened  between  us 
two  to  a  few  intimate  friends  ?  ” 

“  1  have  none  at  all,  Alfred,  if  you  think  it  right. 
I  am  very  proud  of  it,  I  assure  you.” 


I,  for  my  part,  don’t  think  that  there  was  much 
necessity  for  any  announcement  at  all.  The  wheJe 
congregation  might  run  and  read,  and  in  fact  did  so. 
When  they  saw  their  very  handsome  and  eminently 
marriageable  minister  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
on  his  arm,  to  whom  he  talked  in  whispers,  they 
formed  their  own  conclusions,  and  generally  “  over¬ 
hauled  ”  her  (we  are  in  a  nautical  neighborhood) 
at  their  one  o'clock  dinner,  some  saying  she  was  too 
fine  for  him,  but  the  most  of  them  thinking  that  she 
would  do,  but  that  her  beauty  put  them  too  strongly 
in  mind  of  that  poor  Mrs.  Hartop;  they  hoped  that  he 
might  have  better  luck  with  his  wife  than  he  had 
had  with  his  daughter,  but  generally  acquiesced  in 
what  did  not  in  the  least  concern  them,  and  vtished 
their  good  minister  well.  Two  young  ladies  seced¬ 
ed  for  a  week  or  so,  and  met  one  another  at  various 
chapels  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  few  Sundays ; 
but  even  they  got  over  it  in  time.  The  “  minister’s 
wooing  ”  was  a  patent  thing  to  all. 

But  here  were  the  minister  and  his  sweetheart 
(we  have  no  better  word  than  that  dear  old  English 
one,  except  that  abominable  French  one,^ancce .') 
on  the  breezy  quay,  with  all  the  congregation  gone 
e.xcepta  very  few,  dreaming  and  whispering.  They 
were  aroused  by  the  emphatic  voice  of  Mrs.  Tryon, 
a  woman  given  to  management  from  her  youth  up¬ 
wards,  who  said, — 

“  Where  do  you  take  your  dinner  to-day,  min¬ 
ister  ?  ” 

“  Dear  me  !  ”  said  Mr.  Morley,  with  a  start.  “  I 
had  not  thought  about  that.” 

“  No  one  ever  believed  that  you  had,”  said  Mrs. 
Tryon.  “  But  here  are  Captain  and  Mrs.  Camp, 
making  an  extraordinary  proposal.” 

And  indeed,  there  was  no  one  on  the  wharf,  but 
Mrs.  Tryon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp,  when  Mr. 
Morley  turned  round  to  speak  to  them. 

“  My  dear  friends,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.  This  young  lady  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife.” 

“  So  I  should  have  supposed,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon  the 
irrepressible.  “  And  a  lucky  woman  too,  if  she  on¬ 
ly  knows  it.  Well,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  ail  joy  and 
happiness.  There ’s  no  such  good  husbands  in  the 
world  as  sailors,  my  dear.  And  Ae  is  a  sailor,  true 
blue,  every  inch  of  him  !  But  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ridiculous  proposal  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Camp  ?  ” 

Captain  Camp  stood  meekly  behind  his  wife  and 
pushed  her  forward  prompting  her  in  whispers 
from  behind  his  hand ;  and  ^Irs.  Camp  did  the  talk- 
Ing. 

“  Mr.  Morley,  me  and  my  old  man  thought  that 
you  being  areal  sailor,  and  having  made  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Tryon's  windoivs  being 
broke  in  —  ” 

“  By  the  y.ird-arm  of  a  Papist  fore-topsail  schoon¬ 
er,”  interposed  Mrs.  Tryon,  with  emphasis. 

“  Quite  so,  thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Camp,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Tryon  gratefully,  as  if  from  the  stores  of  Mrs. 
Tryon’s  wisdom  she  had  been  assisted  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  which  had  previously  escaped  her. 
“  Mrs.  Tryon’s  house  being  broke  into  by  Captain 
Moriarty,  a  dear  loved  friend,  I  am  sure,  but  incau¬ 
tious,  we  thought  that  perliaps,  —  seeing  that  we  ’re 
for  the  Cameroons,  and  might  never  come  back,  — 
that  you  would  have  your  dinner  aboard.  But  the 
young  lady.  Miss,  I  humbly  wish  you  every  joy ; 
but  I  doubt  it  would  n’t  do  for  you,  miss.” 

“  Please  let  me  go,  Alfred.  Do  let  me  go,”  said 
Rebecca,  eagerly.  Whereupon  Captain  Camp  came 
forward,  and  Rebecca  looked  at  him. 
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A  splendid  young  sailor,  truly,  but  not  of  the  Har- 
top  type.  Very  blonde,  with  a  golden  beard,  cool, 
deliberate,  but  wanting  vitality,  —  a  man  who  is  apt 
to  knock  under  on  a  Isad  coast,  an  anxious  man, 
who  kills  himself  by  worrying  about  his  responsibili¬ 
ties,  when  coarser  natures,  often  culpably  careless, 
lose  their  ships  and  make  such  a  good  sailor-like 
show  before  the  Board,  that  they  keep  their  certifi¬ 
cates,  while  men  like  Captain  Camp  have  theirs 
suspended.  This  young  man  said  to  them,  very 
quietly, — 

“  If  it  was  possible,  Mr.  Morley,  that  you  could 
dine  with  us,  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure.  If 
this  lady  is  to  be  a  true  wife  to  you,  and  if  you  are 
the  same  man  ais  ever,  she  will  fare  rougher  than  she 
will  to-day.  Our  last  voyage  was  to  Levant, 
miss,  and  we  can  give  you  pretty  and  delicate 
things  to  eat,  whicli  you  could  scarcely  buy  in 
shops.” 

“  Please  let  me  go,  Alfred !  ” 

“  My  dear,  I  am  not  preventing  you.  I  should 
like  you  to  go.  Only  I  thought  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  what  you  thought.  I  am  very  hun¬ 
gry,  and  Mrs.  Camp’s  mutton  must  be  on  its  way 
home,  so  we  had  better  get  on  board  ship  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“  You  will  do,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon. 
“  Camp,  you  had  better  start  your  boy  up  to  my 
place  for  some  knives  and  forks  and  things.  You 
shall  have  my  place  with  your  back  against  the 
mizzen-mast” 

“  Are  you  coming  V  ”  said  Rebecca,  as  they 
walked.  “  I  am  glad  of  that” 

“  Are  you,  my  dear  ?  Well,  that  is  good  hearing, 
for  it  is  few  like  me.  As  for  coming,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  dine  ashore  on  Sundays  —  Rabbit  the 
man,  he  will  never  be  quiet  in  his  grave  till  he  has 
had  my  house  down !  ” 

This  last  exclamation  was  tortured  out  of  her  as 
they  rounded  the  comer  and  had  come  in  sight  of 
her  own  house,  and  the  reason  of  it  was  this :  the 
schooner  Ninety-eight  had  righted  with  the  rising 
tide,  and,  in  so  righting  herself,  pulled  away  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Tryon’s  veranda.  It  was  really  a  seri¬ 
ous  disaster  in  a  small  way,  and  Mrs.  Camp  dreaded 
a  terrible  storm.  She  took  Mrs.  Tryon  the  terrible 
by  the  arm,  and  said,  — 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  him,  dear ;  he  is  only  an 
Irishman.  Think  where  we  have  been  together  to¬ 
day,  and  don’t  be  angry  with  him,  he  is  such  a  good 
fellow.” 

“  I  won’t  be  angry  with  him,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Tryon.  “  But  I  will  have  it  out  of  his  owners  if 
there  is  a  law  in  the  land.” 

“  And  then  the  Board  will  stop  his  certificate,” 
said  Mrs.  Camp.  “  Don’t 'ec  say  anything,  don’t  ’ee. 
He  was  so  kind  to  us,  when  my  man  got  his  ship 
ashore  at  Fay al.  Don’t ’ee  say  anything.  Minister, 
ask  her  not  to  quarrel  with  him.” 

“I  will  take  no  steps  at  all,”  said  Mi-s.  Tryon, 
“further  than  asking  him  to  moor  his  ship  opposite 
some  other  widow’s  house.  But  how  has  he  man¬ 
aged  to  do  it  ’?  My  old  man  ysed  to  say  when  talk¬ 
ing  of  gunnery,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  was  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection.  So  I  should  have  supposed 
that  when  he  had  once  poked  his  yard-arm  through 
my  window,  he  could  have  taken  it  out  again,  without 
pulling  half  the  wall  down.  I  see,  this  is  your  Irish 
seaman-ship.” 

Captain  Moriarty  was  straight  in  their  way,  and 
it  was  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  an  inter¬ 
change  of  broadsides.  They  were  all  a  little  ner¬ 


vous  as  the  frigate  Tryon  ranged  alongside  the  frig¬ 
ate  Moriarty.  Moriarty  prepared  to  fire. 

Mrs.  Tryon  delivered  her  broadside  and  passed  on, 
leaving  Moriarty  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

“  Seas  and  tidal  waters,”  she  said,  “  are  free  to  all 
nations,  in  times  of  peace.  At  the  same  time.  Cap¬ 
tain  Moriarty,  the  next  time  it  pleases  you  to  knock 
a  Protestant  widow’s  house  about  her  ears,  I  would 
trouble  you  to  remember  that  it  b  better  seamanship, 
according  to  English  Protestant  lights,  to  let  a  ship 
right  as  she  went  over,  and  not  to  alter  her  angle 
by  useless  hawsers.  Likewise,  if  you  had  let  go  your 
larboard  tacks  and  sheets,  your  yard-arm  would  have 
come  out  of  my  parlor  without  carrying  away  the 
veranda.  Whereas,  there  they  are  all  taut  now  to 
shame  you,  as  taut  as  any  standing  rigging.  Have 
you  navigated  Mrs.  Camp’s  baby  to  death,  or  has  it 
escaped '(  ” 

No,  Mrs.  Camp’s  baby  was  waiting  for  them  op¬ 
posite  Captain’s  Camp’s  ship.  Keziah  had  made  it 
ill  with  ipecacuanha  lozenges ;  but  babies  generally 
are  ill,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  observed,  and  so  it  did 
not  much  matter.  Not  only  the  baby  was  here,  but 
the  boy,  arriving  from  the  baker’s,  with  the  mutton 
on  his  head,  and  going  across  the  ladder  (for  it  was 
now  high  tide),  before  them,  without  apology,  feeling 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  Rebecca  found  herself,  with  her  back  to  the 
mizzen-mast,  in  a  rather  small  cabin,  eating  baked 
mutton  and  potatoes,  —  and  liking  it  too. 

“  I  hope  you  like  your  dinner.  Miss  Turner  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Camp,  anxiously. 

“  I  like  it  very'  much,”  said  Rebecca.  “  And  I 
like  the  place  I  eat  it  in,  and  I  like  the  people  I  eat 
it  with.” 

“  So  you  can  make  your  mind  easy,  Mrs.  Camp,” 
struck  in  Mrs.  Tryon.  And  to  Rebecca  :  “  I  knew 
yeu  were  one  of  us,  my  dear,  the  first  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  you.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  best,”  said  Rebecca.  “  If  people  will 
be  kind  to  me,  I  will  do  anything.  But  I  am  fool¬ 
ish.  If  any  one  is  unkind  to  me,  I  will  sit  moping 
and  dull  without  any  power  of  action,  for  days  and 
days.” 

“  That’s  bad,"  said  Mrs.  'Tryon ;  “  but  it  is  better 
than  flying  out  and  saying  things  you  never  meant, 
and  which  you  can’t  recall.  If  a  man  don’t  Jove  a 
woman,  her  hard  words  are  nothing.  If  he  does,  her 
words  mean  more  than  she  thought,  and  he  wants 
time  to  forget  them,  and  don’t  always  do  that.  And 
a  man’s  hard  words  to  a  woman  are  worse,  because 
a  woman  can't  ship  for  a  voyage  as  a  man  can,  and 
come  home  like  a  bridegroom.  As  for  me,  I  only 
speak  of  what  I  have  seen  in  others,  for  I  have  had 
no  experience  myself.” 

“  You  were  married  a  long  time,  Mrs.  'Tryon  ?  ” 
said  Rebecca. 

“  Yes,  but  me  and  my  old  man  never  had  words. 
Wc  both  had  tempers,  and  so,  knowing  that,  we  kept 
them.  And  he  was  a  good  husband  to  me ;  and  the 
parting  was  b’tter.  With  the  Sacrament  in  ray 
mouth,  I  should  not  bear  ill-will ;  but  it  was  that 
African  squadron  killed  him,  and  so  I  bear  ill-will  to 
the  Cameroon?.  It  did  n’t  much  matter.  Our  min¬ 
ister  has  a.ssurance  that  we  shall  meet  again.  And 
then  all  doubts  will  be  cleared  up,  and  old  love  re¬ 
vived  (as  if  it  wanted  reviving),  and  we  shall  go  on 
hand  in  hand  through  eternity.  Therefore,  Miss 
Turner,  what  does  such  a  trifling  parting  as  ours 
matter  'i  ” 

“  Then  wc  shall  meet  our  loved  ones  again  ?”  said 
Rebecca. 
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“  Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon  :  “  unless  the  Book 
lies,  ‘  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me.’  I  think  that  finbhes  the  argument,  miss,  if  tliere 
were  any.  Piff.” 

The  gentle  Mrs.  Camp  changed  the  conversation, 
by  arriving,  after  a  short  absence  with  her  husband, 
laden  with  quaint  boxes  and  quainter  bottles,  the 
spoils  of  the  East. 

"  We  sailed  to  Levant  last  voyage,  miss,”  she  said, 

and  we  brought  these  things  home  for  friends.  And 
if  Mr.  Morley  and  his  sweetheart  (I  know  no  better 
word,  Miss  Turner)  are  not  friends,  who  are  ?  Here 
are  figs  from  Syra,  better  than  you  can  buy,  and 
here  are  the  little  grapes  from  Xante  (you  call  them 
currants),  which  1  laid  in  sugar  by  my  own  hand, 
just  before  baby  was  born.  T[^u  don’t  take  wine,  I 
doubt ;  but  take  a  little  to-day,  for  our  sakes ;  this 
b  some  that  my  old  man  bought  at  St.  Lucaz,  Span¬ 
ish  wine,  strong,  but  very  go^.  Do  be  hospitable, 
my  dear  young  lady,  with  a  Devonshire  woman,  and 
drink  a  little  drop  of  wine  with  us.” 

Rebecca  consented  most  willingly,  and  indeed  the 
wine  was  most  admirable  wine,  like  port,  a  wine  not 
got  in  this  country. 

“  You  find  this  cabin  close,  now,”  said  Mrs.  Camp, 
as  soon  as  the  boy,  who  had  waited  perfectly, 
as  he  waited  from  good-will,  had"  been  sent  to  his 
dinner,  and  baby  was  established  on  his  throne. 
“  You  would  feel  baked  in  such  a  little  cabin  as 
this.” 

“  It  is  the  nicest  place  I  have  ever  been  in,”  said 
Rebecca.  “  I  suppose  it  is  difierent  in  a  gale  of 
wind  at  sea?” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Camp.  “  I  have  been  through 
it  all  more  than  once,  with  the  old  man  in  this 
cabin.  This  ain’t  our  first  baby.  Miss  Turner. 
Our  first  was  drowned  down  there,  under  that  locker 
behind  you,  when  I  lay  drowned,  and  nigh  dead  on 
this  very  place,  with  my  head  cut  open.” 

“  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  hear  about  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Try^n.  “  Sailors’  wives  have  their  trials,  and 
you  have  had  yours.  Similarly  I  have  had  mine. 
Similarly'  Miss  Turner  will  have  hers.  Why-,  my 
boy  was  eighteen  when  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Coast,  and  never  came  home  again.  Therefore, 
what  are  your  troubles  to  mine  ?  ” 

“  That  is  very  true,  Mrs.  Tryon,”  said  the  humble 
Mrs.  Camp ;  “  and  I  am  wicked  to  think  of  my  little 
troubles,  in  any  way.  But  I  think  I  am  sentimental 
to-day  ;  and  that  is  what  a  sailor’s  wife  should  never 
be.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  went  to  Sacrament 
with  the  old  man  for  the  last  time.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  time?”  said 
Mrs,  Tryon,  sternly. 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  any  harm,”  said  Mrs.  Camp. 
“But  we  are  going  to  the  West  Coast.” 

“  Better  folks  than  you  have  been  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  come  back  again,”  said  Mrs.  Tryon. 
“  Don’t  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt.  The  Cleopatra 
has  onljr  lost  ten  hands  in  eighteen  months.  Of 
course,  if  you,  in  your  lazy,  merchant  way,  choose 
to  moor  in  a  mangrove  sivamp,  you  will  all  die. 
Veer  out  a  couple  of  cables,  and  lie  well  off  shore, 
out  of  the  land  fog,  as  Her  Majesty’s  ships  do,  and 
you  will  come  to  no  harm  at  all.  If  you  sneak  into 
fever  hold.s,  j  ou  will  have  fever.  Mr.  Morley,  I  am 
going  to  chapel.” 

Mr.  Morley,  who  had  been  having  a  quiet  con¬ 
versation  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  Mr.  Camp, 
a.sked  Rebecca  if  she  was  inclined  to  go,  but  tohl 
Mrs.  Camp  that  he  was  not  going  to  chapel,  but  had 
provided  for  hU  duty. 


“  Then  why  not  stay  longer  with  us  ?  ”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Camp.  “  We  shall  never  see  you  again.” 

“  She  and  I  have  much  to  speak  of,  as  you  may 
understand,”  said  Mr.  Morley.  “I  only  said  the 
words  to  her  this  morning.” 

“  You  have  a  prize,”  said  Captain  Camp. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Morley.  “  I  have  known  her 
and  watched  her  for  long.” 

“  What  does  Hetty  think  of  her  ?  ”  said  Captain 
Camp. 

“  She  has  never  seen  her ;  and  Rebecca  knows 
nothing  of  Hetty.  Jack  Hartop  is  the  only  one  of 
our  local  connection  who  has  ever  seen  her.” 

“  But,  my  dear  minister,  is  this  concealment 
wise  ?  ” 

“  Hagbut  hates  Hetty  so ;  and  he  is  all-power¬ 
ful.” 

“  That  is  true.  Well,  Miss  Rebecca  is  a  trump, 
at  all  events.  Good  by.” 

And  Mr.  Morley  and  Rebecca  crossed  the  ladder, 
and  stood  again  on  the  wharf.  The  afternoon  had 
become  wild  and  rainy,  and  the  tide  was  going 
down;  and  Mr.  Moriarty’s  ship’s  muntopsail-yard 
was  (through  Mr.  Moriarty’s  careless  arrangement 
of  hawsers)  rapidly  approaching  Mrs.  Tryon’s  bed¬ 
room  window.  Mrs.  Tryon  had  resigned  herself  to 
this  fresh  desecration  of  her  hearthstone,  and  gone 
to  chapel :  the  Camps  had  got  ready  for  a  sailors’ 
dawdle  among  the  ships.  But  our  two  set  their 
heads  westward,  knowing  that  their  end  for  the 
present  was  Walham  Green. 

“  Could  you  get  on  with  such  people  as  those, 
Rebecca  ?  ”  said  he.  “  If  I  was  long  away,  could 
you  live  with  them?” 

“  I  could  live  and  die  with  them,”  said  Rebecca. 
“  Those  people  are  alive,  ours  are  dead.  Is  the  sea 
so  cruel  as  they  tell  us,  dear  ?  ” 

“  The  sea  is  very  cruel.  The  world  is  cruel  also. 
Come,  you  have  seen  that.” 

“  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  wait  for  you  there.  Mrs.  Tryon 
is  better  than  Miss  Soper ;  and  I  do  so  dearly  like 
those  Camps.” 

“  You  will  hardly  see  much  of  them,”  said  Mr. 
Morley  ;  “  they  are  bound  on  a  long  voyage.” 

Ay,  indeed,  they  were.  An  old,  old  story,  read 
in  the  papers  every  day ;  but  a  wearisome  one  to 
tell,  from  sheer  reiteration.  The  Camps  sailed  away 
on  ebb  tide,  a  week  after  this,  with  their  baby,  and 
their  apprentice,  and  five  hands  all  told.  And  they 
sailed  westward,  before  the  east  wind  of  late  March ; 
and  they  sailed  away  into  the  golden  west  of  early 
spring,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  them  from 
that  day  to  this.  Nothing  will  ever  be  heard  of 
them  until  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.  They  had 
taken  the  Sacrament  together  for  the  last  time  on 
earth. 

To  Rebecca  they  had  been  like  a  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine,  on  the  happiest,  most  April-like  day  of 
her  whole  life.  In  the  times  soon  to  come,  when 
she  was  all  alone,  watching  a  dying  life,  behind  win¬ 
dows  which  quivered  and  rattled  in  the  furious 
blast,  she  would  hear  the  cry  of  sailors  mooring  their 
ship.  And  she,  in  that  vague,  foolish  superstition, 
of  which  those  who  have  watched  long  by  the  beds 
of  the  dying  can  tell  you,  would  slip  down  silently, 
saying,  “That  is  Camp’s  ship.”  But  it  never  was 
Camp's  ship,  and  it  never  will  be;  for  Camp’s  ship, 
wife,  baby,  boy,  and  all  her  crew,  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  blue,  wandering  sea. 
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Rebecca  got  home  soon  after  afternoon  chapel, 
and  Mr.  Morley  left  her  at  the  door.  She  was  very 
quiet  and  cool  over  what  had  happened,  not  seeing 
any  great  reason  why  she  should  be  otherwise.  Mr. 
Morley  had  bidden  her  tell  her  father  at  once,  and 
she  went  up  stairs  to  do  so  very  quietly. 

He  was  sitting  alone  with  the  little  dog  on  his 
knee,  reading  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  His  mind 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  unclouded  this  day,  and  he 
brightened  up  when  he  saw  his  handsome  daughter 
berore  him.  The  little  dog  wriggled  and  scolded  in 
his  lap  to  get  at  her,  and  Mr.  Turner  put  her  down 
and  smiled  when  she  ran  to  Rebecca. 

“My  dear  father,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
dull?” 

“  No,  daughter.  I  have  been  very  happy.  I 
was  at  the  Communion  with  you  in  spirit ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  think  that  you  were  in  pleasant  goodly 
company.  Come  and  tell  me  where  you  have 
been.” 

“  Please,  pa,”  said  Rebecca,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
“I  want  to  tell  you  something  very  particular  in¬ 
deed.  Mr.  Morley  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and 
I  have  said  that  I  would,  if  you  would  let  me.  And 
you  will  let  me,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  very  glad  of  this,”  said  Mr.  Turner ;  “  this 
is  the  only  wish  1  had  in  this  world,  I  think.  I  am 
very  glad,  my  dear;  God  bless  you.  Try  to  be 
worthy  of  him.” 

“  I  will,  father,  indeed.” 

“  I  doubt  you  will  be  very  poor,”  said  Mr.  Turner, 
as  soon  as  Rebecca  was  seated.  “  You  will  have 
about  £  120  a  year, —  he  will  never  have  anything 
to  speak  of.  He  is  not  a  drawing  man,  to.  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  poor.  But  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  not 
be  happy.  I  ’ll  tie  your  money  up,  and  you  shall 
have  it  when  you  marry.  Four  thousand  pounds  is 
all  I  can  guarantee  you.  There  may  be  a  little 
more,  but  I  can’t  tell.  Hagbut  is  a  near  man.” 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  money,  father,”  said  Re¬ 
becca. 

“  It  would  be  extreme  indecent  if  you  were,”  said 
Mr.  Turner ;  “  but  I  was.  I  have  secured  you  from 
actual  poverty,  and  Hagbut  is  hard  and  near ;  and 
I  gave  my  word  to  certain  things  with  regard  to 
Carry,  or  we  should  have  had  her  on  our  hands  for¬ 
ever  and  a  day;  and  my  word  is  as  good  as  iny 
bond.  Beyond  this  four  thousand  pounds  I  can  only 
give  you  Hobson  Bay  scrip,  which  may  be  worth 
something  or  nothing,  but  which  has  escaped  that 
man’s  ferret-eyes.  You  won’t  starve,  Rebecca.” 

“  Pa,  don’t  talk  about  money  to-day.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t.  Get  me  my  tea.” 

She  soon  did  that,  and  made  him  comfortable  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  “  Come,”  he  said,  “  don’t  take  all  the 
good  things  to  yourself ;  give  me  the  little  dog  ” ;  and 
Mab,  a  mack  peaked  nose,  and  hair,  was  handed 
reluctantly  to  him  by  Rebecca. 

Mab  had  a  great  idea  of  Mr.  Turner,  considering 
him  in  the  light  of  an  idol  or  fetish,  requiring  con¬ 
tinual  propitiation  and  flattery.  So  she  scuffled 
over  his  waistcoat,  licked  his  face,  and  only  desisted 
from  her  cultus  of  him  when  he  gave  her  a  little 
slap,  after  which  she  was  quiet.  Rebecca  thought 
that  she  had  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  before  in 
certain  chapels ;  and  indeed  one  may  see  the  same 
in  certsun  churches  also. 

“  Pa,”  she  said,  when  Mab  was  quiet,  “tell  me  all 
about  the  Establishment.” 


“I  don’t  know  much  about  it.  Is  he  going  to 
join  it?” 

“  Lor,  no !  He  would  die  sooner.  Only  I  want¬ 
ed  to  know.” 

“  Well,  the  Establishment  is  the  gentleman’s 
church.  Never  mind  the  Establishment.  You  listen 
to  me,  girl,  and  never  you  mind  the  Established 
Church.” 

“  I  was  only  talking  to  amuse  you,  sir ;  and  1  will 
trouble  you  to  remember  that  I  have  taken  brevet 
rank,  that  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Morley.  So  no 
airs.” 

They  were  but  silly  words,  but  they  were  said  so 
prettily  that  Turner  himself  laughed  for  a  moment 
“  Come,  girl,”  he  said,  “  you  are  happy  to-day,  and 
indeed,  old  Rebecca,  I  am  happy  in  p’our  happiness. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  ;  but  I  am  in  trouble  after 
trouble.  Are  you  going  to  him  at  once,  for  I  am 
sore  bested,  and  I  want  you  at  home  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  father,  he  has  asked  me  to  wait  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not  leave 
you,  and  that  he  must  wait  a  very  long  time.” 

“That  is  good,” 'said  Mr.  Turner;  “that  is  very 
good.  Listen  carefully  to  me,  for  my  mind  is  un¬ 
clouded  to-night,  and  it  may  be  clouded  again  to¬ 
morrow  ;  for  I  have  bad  a  hard  life  of  it,  child.  1 
have  never  had  a ‘day’s  holiday  :  and  your  mother 
—  well,  nevermind  her,  poor  dear,  you  have  made 
it  square  between  us  —  and  my  head  goes  at  times ; 
listen  now,  and  be  mute.” 

Rebecca  listened  intently. 

“  You  have  heard  of  the  great  house  of  Gorham- 
bury  &  Co.  (limited,  iu  all  ways  save  an  unlimited 
smash)  ?  ” 

Rebecca  nodded. 

“  Well,  they  are  hopelessly  smashed  for  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  money.  They  have  been  bank¬ 
rupt  for  a  long  while ;  and  their  last  effort  was  to 
get  our  Cousin  Ducetoy’s  title-deeds,  and  lease  mon¬ 
ey  on  them,  by  which  he  would  have  been  brought 
into  the  bankruptcy.  Ilis  father  had  meddled  and 
muddled  with  them  in  the  old  times,  before  they 
were  a  Company ;  and  they  thought  they  could  con¬ 
nect  him  with  the  Company.  I  have  saved  him  — 
utterly  illegally.” 

“  But  he  is  nothing  to  us.’’ 

“  He  was  your  mother’s  cousin,  and  I  owe  her 
reparation,”  he  said,  gloomily ;  “  I  have  papers 
which  would  tell  one  way,  I  don’t  say  which.  But 
they  dare  not  ask  for  them.” 

“  You  mean  pa])ers  which  would  involve  Lord 
Ducetoy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  am  acting  illegally  in  withholding 
them.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  withhold  them  ?  ”  asked  Re¬ 
becca.  “  Be  sure  it  is  best  to  follow  the  law.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  said  Mr.  Turner;  “I  have 
seen  too  much  of  law.  These  papers,  if  produced, 
would  put  Lord  Ducetoy’s  property  into  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

“  But  the  creditors,”  said  Rebecca,  aghast ;  “  the 
poor  soqls  who  have  invested  their  money,  —  have 
you  no  pity  for  them  ?  ” 

“  They  would  take  any  advantage  of  the  Company, 
and  they  must  take  their  chance.” 

“  But,  pa,  wrong  can’t  make  right.  I  am  sorry  for 
Lord  Ducetoy,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  restore  these 
papers.” 

“  I  can’t,”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“  Nonsense.  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  Because  I  have  burnt  them,”  said  Mr.  Turner. 
“  Now,  as  you  have  your  father’s  character,  and  in 
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consequence  his  life  in  your  hands,  I  wish  to  point 
out  another  little  matter,  more  in  your  way  of  busi- 
ness.” 

Rebecca,  sitting  pale  and  calm,  was  dumb  from 
that  moment  and  forever  about  her  father’s  felony. 
But  their  relations  from  this  moment  were  altered, 
never  to  be  replaced  on  their  former  footing. 

She  never  showed  this  fact  to  him,  but  he  knew  it, 
and  acted  on  it  He  was  deferential  to  her  after 
this.  Sometimes  he  was  insolent  to  her,  but  very 
seldom,  and  for  a  very  short  time ;  he  was  generally 
easy  and  almost  jocular  with  her,  but  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  in  a  way  mistress  of  the  situation. 

She  had  now  entered  into  a  community-  of  guilt 
with  her  father.  That  her  father’s  motives  were  of 
the  highest  order  was  certain,  but  still  her  father 
might  be  a  convict  to-morrow. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  singular  community  of 
fault  between  them?  A  strange  one  to  ordinary 
eyes.  A  love  which  had  never  existed  before.  If 
pity,  combined  with  admiration  and  fear  for  the 
object,  does  not  produce  love,  what  does  ?  Again,  if 
admiration  and  trust  do  not  produce  love,  what  again 
does  ?  These  two  hearts  were  together  now. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  original  conversation. 
Rebecca  said :  “  But  these  documents  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  you,  pa !  ” 

“  No,  they  won’t,  my  dear.  I  have  too  many  for¬ 
geries,  those  of  my  own  name  among  others,  by  Sir 
Gorhambury,  and  Captain  Gorhaumury,  for  them 
ever  to  ask  for  them.  Our  danger  does  not  lie  here.” 

“  Where  does  it  lie  then,  father  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“In  this,”  said  Mr.  Turner :  “  they  will  try  to  get 
into  the  house,  and  murder  me  to  get  at  their  own 
forgeries.  So  don’t  leave  me,  girl,  and  let  the  little 
dog  sleep  with  me.” 

And  so  he  went  to  bed.  And  Rebecca  spent  the 
first  evening  of  her  engagement  in  brooding  over  the 
fire,  alone  and  terrified. 

[To  be  contiaued.] 


ATHLETICS. 

Englishmen  may  be  slow  to  entertain  novelties, 
but  when  the  first  disinclination  is  overcome,  they 
usually  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  prosecute 
them  with  extraordinary  ardor  and  persistency. 
A  dozen  years  ago  athletic  sports  were  almost  un¬ 
known  in  this  country ;  now  they  are  celebrated 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  dozen 
years  ago  there  was  here  and  there  a  gymnasium  ; 
but  the  youth  of  England  rather  pooh-poohed  par¬ 
allel  bars  and  exercises  on  the  trapeze.  They  were 
voted  slow  ;  there  was  a  suspicion  that  they  were  too 
nearly  akin  to  calisthenics,  an  accomplishment  that 
figured  side  by  side  with  music  and  the  use  of  the 
globes  in  the  prospectuses  of  young  ladies’  schools ; 
very  few  people  went  to  see  them,  and  but  little 
kudos  attached  to  the  performer.  He  might  be  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  his  light  was  ob¬ 
scured  ;  and  altogether  there  was  something  unbusi¬ 
ness-like  and  unpractical  about  the  whole  affair  that 
debarred  all  but  a  select  few  from  taking  part  in  it. 
But,  during  the  interval  between  that  time  and  the 
present,  the  gospel  of  Muscular  Christianity  has  been 
more  fully  preached  and  expounded.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  man  who  can  run,  jump,  box,  and  ride 
is  a  much  more  agreeable  fellow,  and  much  more 
likely  to  get  on  in  the  world,  than  another  who  can 
only  shut  himself  up  In  his  study  and  read  dull 
books ;  that,  if  a  large  amount  of  brains  is  a  good 
thing,  a  large  biceps  is  a  better ;  and  that,  though  it 


may  be  a  fine  thing  to  understand  the  Differential 
Calculus,  or  to  be  able  to  elucidate  obscure  —  and 
usually  improper  —  puns  in  Aristophanes,  it  is  far 
more  profitable  to  comprehend  the  full  use  of  your 
arms  and  legs,  and  to  avail  yourself  of  them  with 
ease  and  dexterity.  Pattern  heroes  were  created 
who  at  collem  vexed  the  souls  of  tutors  and  of  deans 
by  their  totiu  neglect  of  rules  and  ordinances,  but 
for  whom  were  reserved,  in  the  third  volume,  the 
highest  prizes  that  the  novelist  can  award,  —  the 
rich  heiress,  the  lordly  estate,  the  agreeable  remem¬ 
brance  In  the  millionnalre’s  will.  And,  in  contrast, 
the  fate  of  the  Immaculate  student  was  exhibited,  re¬ 
tiring,  after  every  statute  has  been  religiously  ob¬ 
served  and  every  ordeal  successfully  passed,  pale, 
prematurely  bald,  with  a  permanent  stoop  and  di¬ 
minished  clearness  of  vision,  and,  for  his  reward,  the 
spiritual  charge  of  a  remote  parish  seldom  free  from 
fever,  the  society  of  an  insipid  wife,  and  the  undis¬ 
puted  parentage  of  a  small  army  of  children. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  youth  of  England  studied 
the  two  pictures  thus  set  before  it,  hasted  to  model 
itself  after  the  man  of  muscle  instead  of  the  man  of 
mind,  and  enrolled  itself  under  the  banners  of  the 
new  religion, '  that  enjoins  Its  disciples  above  all 
things  to  fear  God,  and  run  a  mile  in  four  minutes 
and  a  half.  All  over  the  country  athletics  became 
the  rage.  Boys  of  fourteen  began  to  train,  to  get 
into  condition,  to  take  breathers,  to  examine  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  their  muscles,  to  measure  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  their  arms.  They  regulated  their  diet ; 
even  the  accustomed  pudding  was  abandoned,  if 
necessary,  and  the  sweet-shop  left  unvisited ;  they 
got  to  know  what  was  meant  by  being  drawn  too 
fine,  or  being  a  bit  above  themselves ;  they  studied 
times  to  a  fraction  of  a  second ;  they  compared  their 
own  Mrformances  with  those  accomplished  at  other 
8cho(^,  and  acquired  a  shrewd  notion  of  handicap¬ 
ping  ;  and  there  arose  a  demand  in  the  land  for  thin 
jerseys  and  racing-drawers  that  quite  revolutionized 
that  branch  of  trtide. 

Even  at  schools  athletics  soon  became  a  business ; 
but  at  the  Universities  they  were  speedily  exalted 
almost  into  a  profession.  If  the  intelligent  foreign¬ 
ers  who  recently’  visited  our  public  schools,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
cricket,  had  extended  their  travels  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  they  would  have  found  matter  for  in¬ 
creased  wonderment.  They  would  have  discovered 
that  the  academical  year  Is  conveniently  divided 
into  terms  named  according  to  the  particular  pur¬ 
suits  to  which  they  are  principally  devoted.  'They 
would  have  suggested  that  perhaps  there  was  a 
classical  term,  and  a  mathematical  term,  and  a  phil¬ 
osophical  or  historical  term ;  and  they  would  have 
been  told  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case,  but 
that  rather  there  was  a  cricket  term,  and  a  rowing 
term,  and  an  athletic  term.  If  some  slight  signs  of 
incredulity  were  manifested,  they  would  have  been 
taken,  if  the  occasion  were  favorable,  to  the  run¬ 
ning  ground.  They  would  have  seen  a  large  gath¬ 
ering  of  persons  actively  engaged,  and  of  others  look¬ 
ing  on,  criticising,  comparing,  but  all  alike,  whether 
actors  or  spectators,  displaying  that  gravity  and  se¬ 
rious  earnestness  which  show  the  workman  to  have 
his  heart  in  his  work.  They  would  have  seen  one 
young  gentleman  careering  with  bewildering  rapid¬ 
ity  round  the  running  path,  and  another  travelling 
with  a  very  similar  action,  but  with  less  velocity ; 
and  the  difference  between  running  and  walking 
would  have  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  they 
would  have  failed  to  comprehend  it  They  would 
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have  seen  another  young  gentleman  apparently 
leaping  wildly  into  infinite  space,  and  another  hop¬ 
ping  playfully  over  a  series  of  hurdles,  and  another 
holding  a  chronometer,  and  another  making  notes 
for  future  guidance,  and  yet  another  whirling  a  fear¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  instrument,  called  a  hammer, 
round  his  head,  and  finally  letting  it  fly  in  any  and 
every  direetioii  exeept  that  originally  contemplated. 
And,  moved  by  the  perils  of  this  last  exercise  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  own  safety, 
they  would  have  moved  off  and  would  have  heard 
that  this  was  a  fac-simile  of  what  went  on  day  after 
day,  until  every  college  had  tried  its'own  men,  and 
then  the  picked  men  of  each  college  had  contended 
among  themselves ;  and  lastly,  that,  on  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  picked  men  of  the 
University  had  made  a  solemn  expedition  to  London, 
and  done  battle  against  similarly  selected  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  other  University.  And  on  returning 
into  the  town,  it  would  have  been  pointed  out  that 
the  prizes  for  which  these  athletes  strove  were  by 
no  means  crowns  of  parsley,  but  tankards  and  gob¬ 
lets  and  medals  of  silver,  a  goodly  array  of  which 
could  be  seen  glittering  in  the  shop-windows  of  the 
chief  silversmiths,  or  on  the  sideboards  of  the  most 
successful  competitors;  nay,  that  was  not  an  un¬ 
heard-of  thing  for  prizes  more  valuable  still,  say  a 
mastership  at  a  public  school,  to  be  given  solely  on 
account  of  proficiency  in  manly  sports.  And  we 
think  that  the  intelligent  foreigners  would  have  gone 
away  much  humbled  at  having  been  so  ignorant  of 
the  aims  and  ends  of  English  University  education. 

But  in  truth  athletics  are  only  one  sport,  or  occu¬ 
pation,  or  business,  whichever  anjr  one  pleases  to 
call  them,  out  of  many  that  are  cultivated  in  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  competition,  each  University  striving  to 
outdo  the  other.  Besides  the  boat-race,  and  the 
cricket-match,  and  the  athletics,  there  are  inter-Uni- 
versity  billiard-matches,  tennis-matches,  racket- 
matches,  steeple-chases ;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  we 
suppose,  if  the  velocipede  mania  spreads  much  in 
England,  there  will  be  inter-Umversity  bicycle 
matches  also.  For  some  one  or  other  of  these 
pastimes  nearly  every  man  has  more  or  less  aptitude. 
That  aptitude  is  soon  found  out  after  his  arrival  at 
the  University ;  and  then  he  is  so  plagued  and  pes¬ 
tered  to  cultivate  it,  —  for  the  sake  of  your  Univer¬ 
sity,  you  know,  —  that  he  is  dragged  nolens  volens 
into  the  routine  of  training  and  practising.  And  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  time  must  be  devoted  to 
training  and  practising  before  a  man  can  become  a 
University  champion  in  any  branch  of  sport.  Ath¬ 
letics  ofler  temptations  to  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  The  new  men  who  are  likely  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  cricket  or  rowing  can  be  gener¬ 
ally  counted  on  one’s  fingers ;  but  in  athletics  there 
is  a  chance  for  every  one.  If  a  man  cannot  run,  he 
can  perhaps  jump;  or,  if  he  can  do  neither,  he  may 
very  probably  be  a  good  walker ;  while  the  more  solid 
athletes,  who  generally  possess  strength  without  agili¬ 
ty,  can  go  through  their  ponderous  exercises  with  the 
shot  and  the  hammer.  Again,  if  a  man  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  University  Sports,  every  college  holds 
its  own,  and  there  is  besides  an  open  event  at  most 
college  sports,  and  in  addition  tne  introduction  of 
handicapping  has  given  renewed  chances  to  the 
most  indiflerent  performers.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
—  even  apart  from  the  substantial  character  of  the 
prizes,  —  there  are  more  inducements  to  men  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  athletics  than  to  any  other  sport. 
They  are  purposely  arranged  and  organized  so  as  to 
attract,  not  the  best  men,  out  the  largest  number  of 


men.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  speaking  of 
them  as  a  business,  which  is  so  worked  that  as  many 
shareholders  as  possible  may  be  drawn  into  it.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  Universities  are  becoming  more 
and  more  schools  for  the  systematic  education  of  the 
human  muscles,  —  a  fact  of  which  parents  may  take 
note  if  they  please. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  are  hostile  to 
athletic  sports.  Far  otherwise ;  but  we  believe  that 
their  least  valuable  parts  are  the  most  brought 
forward,  that  they  are  supported  by  objectionable 
and  adventitious  aids,  and  that  they  are  being  pushed 
to  undue  extremes.  First,  the  least  valuable  parts 
of  an  athletic  education  are  those  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  flat  racing.  Naturally,  they  are  held 
in  the  most  estimation.  The  best  athletic  exercise 
is  undoubtedly  boxing.  It  is  invigorating,  not  a  tax 
on  the  constitution,  and  has  also  the  merit  of  be¬ 
ing  of  great  use ;  for  a  man  who  can  defend  himself 
and  use  his  fists  is  a  roan  ready  armed.  - 

Naturally,  this  is  the  exercise  that  is  most  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Club,  not  a  single  contest  could 
be  got  up  either  for  the  light  or  the  heavy  weight 
prizes.  Running  is  the  least  valuable  athletic  exer¬ 
cise,  for  Englishmen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  from  their  enemies,  and  their  friends  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  racing  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour  to  catch  them.  It  is  also  the  most  injurious 
exercise,  as  is  proved  by  the  sad  tales  of  heart-aches 
—  real,  not  imaginary  —  with  which  the  young  men 
of  the  day  trouble  their  physicians.  It  is  the  run¬ 
ning,  say  the  physicians,  that  does  the  mischief ;  but 
still  they  run  on  at  an  unnatural  pace,  and  struggle 
against  nature,  and  finish  “  very  much  distressed,” 
as  the  papers  express  it,  —  in  other  words,  staggering 
along,  and  very  often  falling  just  after  the  finish 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  men 
destined  for  the  most  part  to  pass  a  dull,  sober,  sed¬ 
entary  life,  should  prepare  for  it  by  exercises  more 
suitable  to  a  hunter  in  the  backwoods ;  but  {perhaps 
it  is  natural.  We  all  remember  the  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  whose  only  pits.sion  in  life  was  for  navigation, 
though  geographical  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  organizing  a  national  navy.  Secondly,  we 
object  to  athletic  sports  being  backed  up  by  such  an 
objectionable  practice  as  that  of  rewarding  the  win¬ 
ners  with  silver  cups  and  medals.  Gentlemen  do 
not  expect  such  solid  compliments  when  they  get 
flfey  or  a  hundred  runs  at  a  cricket-match,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  custom  into  any  University  con¬ 
test  IS  a  vulgar  innovation.  And  lastly,  we  will 
support  our  assertion  that  athletics  are  being  pushed 
to  undue  e.xtremes  by  a  narration  of  facts.  A  week 
or  two  ago  the  Thames  Rowing  Club  held  their 
sports,  the  proceedings  at  which  were  duly  reported 
in  the  leading  sporting  papers.  At  the  close  of  the 
day,  after  the  customary  events  had  been  brought 
off,  there  was  a  two-mile  steeple-chase.  The  com¬ 
petitors  had  to  clear  twenty  hurdles,  and  also  to  get 
in,  through,  or  over  a  water  jump,  thirteen  feet  wide, 
with  four  feet  of  water,  and  a  hedge  of  hurdles 
placed  in  front  at  the  take  off.  Thirteen  started, 
and  the  majority  quietly  jumped  into  the  ditch,  and 
scrambled  out,  —  no  great  athletic  feat,  but  rather 
calculated  to  induce  rheumatics.  This  had  to  be  re¬ 
peated  six  times,  and  we  believe  only  two  or  three  of 
the  competitors  attempted  to  clear  the  ditch  at  all. 

So  far  the  steeple-chase  was  a  failure,  except  that 
there  are  always  spectators  who  like  to  see  people 
looking  damp  and  miserable,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  must  have  been  abundantly  gratified.  But  the 
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Thames  Bowing  Club,  which  must  include  in  its  1 
committee  some  person  of  great  powers  of  invention,  | 
had  yet  another  surprise  in  store.  An  event  had 
been  reserved  for  the  last,  called  an  “  Obstacle 
Race.”  The  unhappy  competitors  were  to  swim 
across  a  lake  (whicn,  by  the  way,  was  covered  with 
ice  a  few  hours  earlier),  then  run  150  yards  over 
five  flights  of  wattled  hui^les,  then  surmount  “  an  ob¬ 
stacle,”  and  then  race  home.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  mystery  about  this  obstacle.  One  paper 
said  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  obstacle ;  anotner 
said  it  would  be  an  obstacle  simply ;  another  that  no 
conception  whatever  could  be  formed  about  it. 
When  made  manifest  to  the  eye,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  barrier  made  up  of  “  three  perpendicular  scaffold- 
poles,  crossed  at  three-feet  intervals  by  three  others.” 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  start  was  effected. 
The  lake  was  crossed,  the  hurdles  were  cleared,  and 
two  dripping  athletes  got  over  the  obstacle  and  se¬ 
cured  first  and  second  prizes.  But  the  candidates 
for  third  honors  were  not  so  fortunate.  Two  gen¬ 
tlemen  reached  the  top  of  the  obstacle,  and  there 
they  remained.  They  could  not  get  down.  Perched 
on  the  summit  of  three  perpendicular  scaffold  poles, 
sitting  there  exalted,  “  by  merit  raised  to  that  bad 
eminence,”  on  a  bleak  evening  in  March,  in  the  dark, 
numbed  with  cold  and  saturated  with  muddy  water, 
their  position  cannot  have  been  very  comfortable. 
But  soon  a  friend  arrived  to  keep  them  company. 
A  third  gentleman  equally  eager  to  be  placed  in  the 
race  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  (Stacie.  He 
also  could  not  get  down.  He  looked  at  the  pair 
beside  him,  sitting  fixed  and  motionless.  Sedent, 
aetemumque  sedebunt.  Should  be  also  abide  on  a 
perpendicular  pole,  crossed  by  a  horizontal  one? 
No.  How,  then,  should  he  get  down.  Happy 
thought;  tumble  down.  Accordingly  he  tumbled 
down,  and  the  shock  of  the  fall  preventing  him  from 
reassuming  the  erect  posture,  crawled  the  remainder 
of  the  distance  and  won  the  third  prize.  Thus  we 
gather  that  if  you  are  willing  to  swim,  run,  jump, 
climb  up  an  obstacle,  sit  on  a  pole,  tumble  off  it,  run 
the  risk  of  vertebral  paralysis,  and  finally  crawl  on 
all  fours,  and  will  do  all  this  in  the  dark,  on  a  win¬ 
try  night,  you  may  get  the  third  prize,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  rather  indifferent  athlete. 
We  shall  look  with  curiosity  for  future  specimens 
of  ingenuity  in  the  developments  of  athletic  science. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  converse  of  the  proverb, 
we  ought  to  be  not  far  off  the  sublime  of  athletics, 
for  the  ridiculous  has  been  attained  already. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  SORTS  OF  FOOD. 

BY  BARON  LIEBIO. 

(Concluding  Paper.') 

The  price  we  pay  for  our  food  does  not  always 
correspond  with  its  nutritive  worth,  and  therefore 
some  remarks  as  to  the  method  by  which  this  may 
be  judged  of  approximatively  will,  for  some,  not  be 
without  interest.  The  figures  which  follow  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  season  and  to  place  ;  the 
prices  of  certain  articles,  for  example,  being  very- 
different  in  a  town  from  the  prices  of  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  country. 

I  will  begin  with  Milk. 

Cow’s  milk  contains  butter,  sugar  of  milk,  casein, 
and  nutritive  salts.  Each  of  these  ingredients  has  a 


price :  the  nutritive  salts  one  so  insignificant  that  it 
18  unnecessary  to  take  them  into  account  If  we 
calculated  the  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  according  to 
their  market  value,  we  should  commit  an  error  as 
regards  determining  their  nutritive  value.  Butter, 
as  a  heat-giving  substance,  has  no  more  nutritive 
value  than  pig’s  lard,  or  any  other  fat ;  and  sugar  of 
milk  not  more  than  sugar  of  starch  (glucose).  In 
making  our  estimate,  therefore,  the  price  of  butter 
may  be  taken  as  not  higher  than  that  of  lard  or  fat 
in  general ;  and  the  price  of  sugar  of  milk  as  not 
hi^er  than  that  of  glucose. 

In  these  calculations  there  is,  as  will  be  observed, 
much  that  is  arbitrary ;  nevertheless,  they  are  inter¬ 
esting. 

Ten  gallons  of  milk,  at  2^.  per  pint,  cost  200 
pence.  If  we  take  the  price  of  butter  at  lid.  per 
lb.,  —  which  is  that  of  lard  or  other  fat,  —  and  sugar 
of  milk  at  5d.,  then  the  price  of  casein  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows :  — 

80  pints  of  milk,  at  2|d.  per  pint,  cost  200d. 
These  contain :  — 

3  lbs.  bnUer,  at  lU.  per  Ib . 33d. 

5  lbs.  sugar  of  milk,  at  bd.  per  lb.  .  .  .  2M. 

Then  the  4  lbs.  cheese  also  contained  in  it,  say  142d. 

200if. 

Thus,  in  the  milk,  we  pay  for  1  lb.  of  casein  35^. 
On  large  farms  milk  costs  still  less  than  is  calculated 
above,  in  which  case  our  reckoning  would  lead  to  a 
different  result 

The  price  of  ordinary  Cheshire  cheese  is  Is.  per 
lb.  100  lbs.  cost  therefore  l,200d.,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  :  — 

25  lbs.  butter,  at  lid.  per  lb.  .  .  .  275d. 

46  lbs.  of  cheese .  926d. 

30  lbs.  water . 

100  lbs.  l,200d. 

Thus  the  price  paid  for  1  lb.  of  cheese  —  pure 
cheese  —  is  in  reality  20d. 

Eggs.  —  A  hard-boiled  egg  weighs,  without  the 
shell,  1  oz.  6^  dr.  (40  grammes).  The  price  of  a 
dozen  eggs  is  20d.  140  eggs  correspond  to  10  lbs.  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cost  171d.  100  parts  of  hard 
eggs  contain  — 

74.67  water 

10.43  fat 

14.90  albuminates 
100.00 

These  10  lbs.  of  eggs  contain 

1  lb.  11  dr.  fat . Hid. 

1  lb.  61  oz.  albuminate  .  .  .  1591d. 

171d. 

1  lb.  of  albumen  in  eggs  costs  therefore  130d.,  or 
nearly  11s. 

Butcher's  meat.  —  According  to  calculations  made 
in  my  household,  there  is,  on  an  average,  in  every 
100  lbs.  of  beef  (ribs  of  beef),  including  bone,  67  lbs. 
of  muscle ;  the  rest  consists  of  membrane  (3^  lbs.), 
fat  8^  lbs. ),  and  bone  (21^  lbs.). 

100  lbs.  of  beef,  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  cost  l,000d.  and 
contain  — 

21.5  lbs.  bone,  at  Id.  per  lb.  worth  .  .  31d. 

8.5  lbs.  fat,  at  lid . 931d. 

3.0  lbs.  membrane,  most  at  2d.  per  lb.  .  .  6d. 

(  50.9  water 

67.0  lbs.  meat  <  2.2  extractum  eamis,  at  132d.  290d. 

( 13.9  fibrin  and  albumen  .  579)d. 

100.0  lbs.  l,000d. 

Thus,  in  meat,  we  pay  for  the  albuminates  at  the 
rate  of  42d.  per  lb. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  food  furnished  by  ani- 
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mats,  che«8e  is  the  cheapest,  and  eggs  are  the  dear¬ 
est. 

To  reckon  the  worth  of  substances  forming  a 
TCgetable  diet  is  a  work  of  greater  uncertainty  than 
the  calculations  relating  to  animal  food.  Wheat- 
flour  and  potatoes  contain  farina,  which  is  obtained 
from  both  in  different  factories,  and  has  in  commerce 
a  very  variable  market  price.  Farina  made  from 
wheat  is  dearer  than  that  prepared  from  potatoes ; 
as  a  nutritive  substance,  however  (heat-giving  sub¬ 
stance),  the  value  of  each  is  the  same.  In  calculat¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  wheat-flour,  the  price  of  wheat-fari¬ 
na  cannot  be  taken ;  and  if,  as  is  done  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculations,  the  price  of  potato-farina  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  this  also  is  too  hi^h,  as  the  cost  of  production  is 
included  in  it,  which-has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  considering  generally  their  nutri¬ 
tive  value. 

Wheal-flour.  —  1  cwt.  of  wheat-flour  at  wholesale 
price  costs  20s.  (240c/.),  in  which  are  contained  — 

20  Ihs.  vater,  ashes,  cellulose 

77  lbs.  farina,  at  ISs.  6<f.  per  cwt.  (starch)  12Sd. 

is  lbs.  albuminate . 112d. 

112  lbs.  240d. 

Accordingly,  1  lb.  of  albuminate  in  wheat- flour 
costs  ^\d. 

Peas.  —  1  bushel  weighs  60  lbs.,  and  costs,  whole¬ 
sale  10s.  (120c/.)  These  60  lbs.  contain  — 

IS  lbs.  rater,  ashes,  cellulose 

33  lbs.  farlha  . Sid. 

12  Ibt.  albuminate  (legumin)  .  .  .  59d. 

60  lbs.  l-20d. 


of  peas  19  lbs.  of  fat  must  be  added,  in  order  to  give 
the  mess  of  peas  the  same  effect  as  wheaten  flour, 
always  supposing  the  latter  to  be  unbolted. 

100  lbs.  peas  —  143  lbs.  wheat  flour. 

in  which  are 


20  lbs.  albuminate 
SS  lbs.  farina  I 
19  lbs.  fat  —  46  lbs.  farina  f 


20  lbs.  albuminate. 
101  lbs.  farina. 


Taking  the  price  of  100  lbs.  of  peas  at  200c/.,  and 
the  price  of  19  lbs.  of  fat  at  209c/.,  the  mess  of  peas 
will  cost  409c/. ;  and  as  the  price  of  148  lbs.  of  wheat- 
flour  is  only  308c/.,  the  mess  of  peas  will  cost  one 
fourth  more.  By  replacing  the  fat  partly  by  farina, 
—  for  instance,  by  adding  to  100  lbs.  of  peas  5  lbs.  of 
fat  and  34  lbs.  of  farina,  —  the  price  of  the  dish  of 
peas  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  wheat- flour  (321c/.). 
If  we  add  to  the  100  lbs.  of  peas  3^  lbs.  of  extract  of 
meat,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  mess  will  be  raised 
by  100  lbs.  of  meat,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  20  lbs.  al¬ 
buminate  in  the  peas  will  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  organization  of  him  who  eats  them  as  if  he  had 
taken  the  same  in  the  form  of  meat. 

From  the  above  calculation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
price  of  1  lb.  albuminate  in  different  sorts  of  food  is  as 
Ibllows :  — 


1  lb.  albuminate  in  cheese  coats  •  .  . 

1  lb.  **  milk  .... 

1  lb.  meat  ....  42/i. 

1  lb.  “  eggs  .  .  .  113d. 

In  vegetables. 

1  Ib.  albuminate  in  wheat-flour  costs  .  .  7}d. 

1  Ib.  “  peas  ....  &d. 

1  lb.  “  potatoes  .  .  .  35d. 


Thus  1  lb.  of  albuminate  in  peas  costs  nearly  5c/. 

Potatoes.  —  1  lb.  of  potatoes  costs  Id.:  100  lbs. 
100c/.  They  contain  —  ' 

80  lb*,  water 

2  lbs  albumen . 70d. 

IS  lbs.  farina . 30d. 

100  lbs.  lOOd. 

In  potatoes,  therefore,  1  lb.  of  albuminate  costs  35c/. 

These  comparisons  arc  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  differences  existing  in  these  articles  of  food,  and 
to  show  that  the  price  of  each  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  albuminate,  or  heat-producing 
matter,  which  it  contains. 

Farina  and  fat  are  employed  for  various  other 
purposes  as  well  as  for  focM,  and  this  circumstance 
nas  an  influence  on  their  price.  The  albuminates, 
on  the  other  hand,  important  as  they  are  in  nutri¬ 
tion,  have  no  commercial  value  ;  only  gluten,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which,  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat-starch, 
is  turned  to  profit  as  an  adventitious  product,  is 
used  by  shoemakers  as  glue,  the  only  use,  I  believe, 
to  which  it  is  put. 

When  we  know  of  what  certain  articles  of  food 
are  composed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  mixture  of 
substances  containing  most  nutrition  will  cost  least. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  prices  of 
those  articles  of  food  are  essentially  influenced  by 
the  cost  of  their  preparation.  The  transforming  of 
wheaten  flour  into  bread  is  the  least  expensive  op¬ 
eration.  Peas,  in  order  to  transmute  them  into  a 
perfect  article  of  food,  require  certain  additions 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Peas  contain, 
for  example,  more  albuminate  than  wheat-flour,  but 
very  much  less  farina  (heat-producing  matter).  In 
food  this  farina  may  be  replaced  by  fat,  10  parts 
fat  having  the  same  value,  as  heat-prMucing  matter, 
as  24  parts  farina.  Thus  we  reckon  that  to  100  lbs. 


The  albuminates  in  vegetables  must  of  necessity 
be  much  cheaper  than  in  meat :  were  it  not  so,  the 
production,  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  the  latter  by 
feeding  cattle  would  be  impossible. 

To  these  calculations  no  greater  value  must  be 
attached  than  they  deserve.  My  aim  will  be  at¬ 
tained  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  reader 
that  even  when  we  eat  we  may  do  so  according  to 
fixed  principles ;  and  he  who  has  learned  to  do  so 
has  learned  something  of  the  art  of  prolonging  life. 
Even  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  may  teach  us 
that  we  are  under  the  influence  of  natural  laws 
which  act  upon  our  bodily  condition,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  influence,  on  our  acts  also.  A 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  contributes  to  make  man 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  they  determine  the  rank  he 
holds  above  the  other  animals,  and  it  is  just  this  in 
which  their  value  lies. 


WHITE  GUNPOWDER. 

Fou  seven  hundred  years  and  more,  even  grant¬ 
ing  the  invention  to  have  been  Roger  Bacon’s,  the 
dull  black  mi.xture  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal  — 
it  is  only  a  mixture,  not  a  chemical  compound  — 
has  had  the  monopoly  of  guns,  large  and  small.  It 
has  answered  every  purpose  moderately  well,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  moderately.  Nevertheless,  from 
time  to  time  the  desire  has  arisen  to  evolve  out  of 
chemical  stores  some  new  compound,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  that  should  do  better  duty.  Somewhat 
extraordinary,  indeed,  the  case  seems  that,  amidst 
all  the  improvements  of  guns  and  gunnery,  all  the 
advancement  of  chemistry  and  mechanism,  the 
gaseous  motor  for  gun  projectiles  should  be  com¬ 
posed  as  at  first  The  explanation  is  not  difficult. 

I  Gunpowder  occupies  a  sort  of  half-way  ground  be- 
I  tween  things  innocent  and  things  dangerous  ;  a  me- 
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dlum  quality  favoring  its  many  applications.  Ex¬ 
ploding  readily  enough  for  all  convenient  needs,  it 
never  spontaneously  explodes,  —  a  great  point  in  its 
favor.  Then,  its  power  of  water-absorption  not  be¬ 
ing  very  great,  it  stores  tolerably  well.  But,  more 
than  anything  else,  gunpowder  has  held  its  long  and 
almost  e.\clusive  sway  over  guns  and  gunners  owing 
to  the  two  following  circumstances  :  it  can  be  made 
of  any  desired  percentage  composition,  and  it  may  be 
corned  or  grained  to  any  degree  of  coarseness  or 
fineness.  As  employed  for  different  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  that  gunpowder  should  have  various 
strengths :  not  that  strength  is  a  wholly  unobjection¬ 
able  word,  but  without  circumlocution,  we  should 
have  difficulty  in  finding  a  better.  To  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  the  strength  of  gunpowder,  by  varying  the 
relative  amount  of  its  components,  can  be  modified ; 
but  the  great  adjustive  resource  consists  in  increasing 
or  lessening  the  dimension  of  its  grains.  Much  was 
once  hoped  and  expected  of  certain  explosive 
chemical  compounds,  —  fulminating  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury,  for  example,  —  as  well  as  certain  more  re¬ 
cent  explosive  developments.  If  pyro.xyline,  or  gun¬ 
cotton,  be  excepted,  —  and  this  lor  a  special  reason 
to  be  adduced  by  and  by,  —  no  chemical  compound 
has  justified,  or  gone  far  to  justify,  the  expectation 
of  coming  up  to  gunpowder  for  projectile  purposes, 
and  partly  for  the  reason  of  its  being  a  chemical 
compound.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
chemistry  that  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
same  chemical  compound  is  fixed  and  invariable. 
As  nature  makes  a  chemical  compound,  and  force 
determines,  so,  for  better,  for  worse,  must  man  take 
it.  An  explosive  chemical  compound  will  have, 
popularly  sfieaking,  the  same  composition  strength 
to-day  as  to-morrow,  to-morrow  as  throughout  all 
time.  Neither  do  chemical  compounds,  with  per¬ 
haps  only  one  exception  (pyroxyline),  admit  of  any 
variation  of  strength  -by  the  device  of  graining  or 
any  treatment  functionally  analogous.  In  this  way 
do  we  recognize  in  chemical  explosives  an  unyielding, 
unadaptive  natui*e,  unfitting  tliem  for  the  multifari¬ 
ous  re(|uirements  of  gunnery. 

Having  taken  account  of  certain  special  good 
ijualities  of  gunpowder,  we  now  come  to  certain  of 
its  bad  qualities.  Safe  it  indeed  is  in  the  sense  of 
not  igniting  spontaneously ;  but  it  deteriorates  by 
keeping,  the  more  especially  if  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
If  gunpowder  be  thoroughly  wetted,  then  may  it  be 
considered  wholly  spoilt.  In  burning,  gunpowder 
evolves  much  heat,  much  smoke ;  it  also  deposits 
much  foulness.  On  the  debtor  side  of  gunpowder 
must  be  reckoned,  also,  the  danger  attendant  on 
manufacture.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
possible  to  devise  a  gunpowder  that  should  acquire 
Its  usefully  dangerous  (pialities  with  the  very  last 
manufacturing  touch,  whereby  in  every  incipient 
stage  it  might  be  stored  without  possibility  of  risk. 
Reverting  to  the  enormous  heat  developed  by  gun¬ 
powder  ignition,  this  is  a  function  of  especial  disad¬ 
vantage  now  that  breech-loading  fire-arms  have  come 
so  much  into  use,  and  promise  to  come  still  more. 
It  avails  nothing  that  the  mechanical  adaptations  of 
a  breech-loading  fire-arm  admit  of  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting,  loading  and  firing,  some  fabulously  frequent 
number  of  times  in  the  minute,  if,  long  before  the 
mechanical  limit  be  reached,  the  breeching  has 
grown  too  hot  to  handle, — so  hot,  perhaps,  as  to  cause 
unwonted  explosion  of  a  powder-charge.  More  or 
less  this  defect  of  heating  has  made  its  disadvantages 
felt  in  every  system  of  breech-loading  yet  devi^. 
The  Prussians,  using  their  national  military  fire-arm. 


the  ^un</nadei-^eiceAr,  or  needle-gun,  obviate  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  as  best  they  can  by  a  manual  expedient.  A 
Prussian  soldier  can  load  and  fire,  does  commonly 
load  and  fire,  without  handling  the  barrel  of  his 
weapon  at  all.  Bending  the  left  arm,  and  grasping 
the  barrel  between  arm  and  fore-arm,  he  can  load 
and  fire  with  only  small  inconvenience  from  heat 
developed. .  All  danger  incidental  to  premature  ex¬ 
plosion  is  obviously  as  great  under  this  system  of 
management  as  under  any  other.  The  needle-gun 
might  be  loaded  and  fired,  and  a  fresh  charge  would 
explode  of  itself,  to  the  shooter’s  probable  destruc¬ 
tion. 

It  will  have  been  gathered,  then,  that  gunpowder, 
ordinary  black  gunpowder,  though  it  has  seen  some 
service  and  done  some  hard  duty  in  its  time,  is  not 
so  perfect  as  to  fulfil  all  requisitions  desired ;  where¬ 
fore  from  time  to  time  experiments  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute. 

To  indicate  a  tithe  of  the  explosive  mixtures 
chemifc  have  prepared,  or  can  prepare,  would  be 
tedious  and  to  no  avail.  The  explosive  function  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  an  affair  as  popular  belief 
accredits  it  with  being.  The  only  fundamental 
quality  whereby  members  of  the  explosive  or  deto¬ 
nating  family  are  allied  is  the  evolution  of  gas  or 
gases,  as  the  result  of  sudden  chemical  energy, 
latter  generally,  though  not  invariably,  one  of  com¬ 
bustion.  The  power  of  explosives  is  of  various 
kinds.  Whereas  some  detonating  bodies  put  forth 
enormous  shattering  power,  visited  upon  materials 
in  contact  with  them  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
the  projectile  or  propelling  energy  of  the  same  b^ 
ing  inconsiderable,  other  explosives  transpose  the 
relation  of  these  functions.  Obviously,  for  projectile 
uses  the  desideratum  is  not  to  shatter  the  gun,  but 
to  propel  the  gun-charge;  a  need  that  at  once  de¬ 
termines  theoretically  the  quality  of  propelling 
agents.  All  explosive  force  is  dependent  on  the 
sudden  evolution  of  gas  or  gases  ;  and  according  as 
the  volume  of  gases  set  free  is  smaller  or  larger, 
more  or  less  tardy,  so  will  the  explosive  function 
vary  between  the  extreme  and  practically  unattain¬ 
able  limits  of  shattering  without  propulsion,  and  pro¬ 
pulsion  without  shattering.  Contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  imagined,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  explo¬ 
sive  bodies  do  not  evolve  most  gas.  Neither  chlo¬ 
ride  of  nitrogen  nor  the  fulminates  of  gold,  silver,  or 
mercury,  gun-cotton,  nor  nitro-glycerine,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  evolve,  weight  for  weight,  so  much  gas  as  gun¬ 
powder. 

Then,  further,  examining  the  known  varieties  of 
black  gunpowder,  experiment  has  proved  that  best 
rifle-powder  evolves  a  smaller  volume  of  gas  than 
does  coarse  blasting  and  cannon  gunpowder.  More 
extraordinary  still,  the  finest  sporting-powder  manu¬ 
factured  (finest  as  to  quality,  not  grain,  which  may 
be  large  or  small,  for  one  and  the  same  composition, 
at  the  manufacturer’s  will)  deposits  more  solid  resi¬ 
due  or  foulness  than  coarse  common  or  blasting- 
powder.  This  fact  is  made  evident  by  the  result  of 
some  masterly  experiments  a  few  years  ago  under¬ 
taken  by  Bunsen  and  Schiskoff,  and  is  amply  ex¬ 
plained  by  analysis.  The  gravity  of  fouling  does  not 
so  much  depend  on  the  quantity  as  the  sort  of  foul¬ 
ness.  If  of  such  nature  as  to  easily  dislodge,  then 
the  fouling  matter  is  less  prejudicial  than  if  it  stick 
more  tightly.  Bunsen  and  ^hiskoff  have  proved, 
amongst  other  points,  that  not  only  do  no  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  gunpowder  (ordinary  black  powder)  give  the 
same  combustive  results,  but  that  one  and  the  same 
variety  of  gunpowder  will  yield  different  results,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  degree  of  pressure  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  may  be  exploded.  Fine 
rifle-powder  yields  considerable  residue  or  foulness, 
truly ;  but  in  this  deposit  carbonate  of  potash,  or  of 
‘^potassium,'’  as  modern  chemistry  will  now  have  it, 
preponderates.  This  material  forms  soap  with  the 
lubricant  employed,  and  hence  the  explanation. 

However  adapted,  in  respect  to  dennite  gas  evo¬ 
lution,  in  defined  units  of  time,  an  explosive  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  to  projectile  usage,  still,  without 
one  property  superadded,  —  the  property  of  grain- 
age,  or  equivalent  of  grainage,  to  wit,  —  it  must 
remain  forever  inapplicable  to  purposes  of  gun¬ 
nery.  To  this  conclusion  all  practical  gunners  have 
long  since  come,  the  opinions  of  chemists  notwith¬ 
standing.  Slight  consideration  will  prove  why  this 
must  be.  From  the  following  postulate  the  conclu¬ 
sion  b  arrived  at. 

There  certainly  does  not  exist  one  substance 
otherwise  applicable  as  a  gunnerj^-projectile  ^e  ve¬ 
locity  of  whose  explosion  is  not  in  some  de^ec  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  closeness  of  its  impaction.  This  is 
well  manifested  by  different  modes  of  treating  ordi¬ 
nary  black  gunpowder.  If  confined  in  a  gun  in  such 
manner  that  air-spaces  may  intervene  between  vari¬ 
ous  portions  of  the  material,  and  then  fired,  com¬ 
bustion  is  very  rapid,  as  the  most  inexperienced  in 
these  matters  well  know.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  material  as  to  percentage  composition  be 
rammed  hard,  as  into  a  rocket-case,  the  combustion 
is  tardy  and  non-eruptive.  Now,  for  all  gunnery-' 
projectile  purposes,  the  first  condition  is  needed. 
The  combustion  must  be  rapid,  yet  not  too  rapid. 
A  constant  has,  in  mathematical  language,  to  be 
evolved  once  as  for  all,  otherwise  the  projectile 
urged  by  diflerent  qualities  and  amounts  of  force 
would  fly  in  a  trajectory  defying  all  calculation. 
The  device  of  grainage  is  wellnigh  the  only  one 
capable  of  evolving  this  constant.  True,  in  the  case 
of  gun-cotton  and  under  the  ingenious  manipulation 
of  Baron  Lenk,  and  still  later  Mr.  Abel,  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  grainage  has  been  found,  so  as  on  the  score 
of  definite  combustion  that  material  leaves  little,  if 
anything,  to  be  desired.  If  gun-cOtton  were  not 
self-explosive  and  destructible  by  time,  it  might  en¬ 
ter  the  category  of  hopeful,  if  not  acknowledged, 
gunnery-projectile  forces. 

These  necessary  preliminaries  bring  us  to  the 
point  at  which  we  have  been  steadily  aiming,  viz.,  a 
description  of  the  white,  or  rather,  tawny-colored 

Fjwder  lately  devised  by  Captain  Schultze  of  the 
russian  service,  and  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
at  least  one  London  gunmaker,  is  finding  large  ap¬ 
plication  amongst  English  sportsmen.  The  process 
of  manufacture  is  most  safe,  as  it  is  most  ingenious. 
Only  at  the  final  stage  of  making  thb  gunpowder  is 
the  process  subject  to  any  explosive  contingency. 
In  illustration  of  this,  the  following  circumstance 
should  be  stated ;  in  July,  1868,  the  manufactory  of 
Captain  Schultze  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  was  con¬ 
sumed,  burned  quietly  to  the  ground,  —  burned,  not 
exploded.  The  accident  is  altogether  unprece¬ 
dented  ;  nothing  like  it  could  have  happened  to  a 
manufactory  of  common  black  gunpowder. 

We  now  come  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
inventor  begins  by  taking  any  of  the  common  woods 
(he  keeps  the  wood  steeped  in  water)  which  have 
acquired  celebrity  for  yielding  gunpowder-charcoal, 
and  saws  them  transversely  into  plates  of  the  re¬ 
quired  thickness  by  a  veneer-saw.  The  plates, 
when  sliced,  are  laid  under  a  manifold  punch  and 
submitted  to  pressure,  whereby  grains  of  not  merely 


definite  and  unvarying  size,  but  definite  and  unva¬ 
rying  shape  (a  matter  of  some  moment  sis  influenc¬ 
ing  the  constancy  of  impaction),  result.  Grains  are 
thus  evolved  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  operation,  unlike  what  happens  in  the 
case  of  black  gunpowder,  wherein  the  operation  of 
grainage  is  the  last  operation  but  one,  —  glazing; 
and  sometimes,  powder  not  being  invariably  glazed, 
the  last  absolutely.  The  punched  grains,  being  col¬ 
lected  in  a  mass,  are  subjected  to  a  treatment  of 
chemical  washing,  whereby  calcareous  and  various 
other  impurities  arc  separated,  leaving  hardly  any- 
thing  behind  save  pure  woody  matter,  cellulose  or 
lignine.  The  next  operation  has  for  its  end  the 
conversion  of  these  cellulose  grains  into  a  sort  of 
incipient  xyloidine,  or  gun-cotton  material,  by  di¬ 
gestion  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Practically  it  is  found  that  absolutely  perfected 
xyloidine^of  which  ordinary  gun-cotton  is  the  purest 
type)  not  only  decomposes  spontaneously  by  time, 
the  chief  products  of  combustion  being  gum  and 
oxalic  acid,  but  it  is  moreover  liable  to  combustion 
of  a  sort  that  may  be  practically  called  spontaneous, 
so  slight  and  so  uncontrollable  are  the  causes  suffic¬ 
ing  to  bring  it  about.  Cellulose  or  woody  matter, 
otherwise  termed  lignine,  partially  converted  to 
xyloidine,  is.  Captain  Schultze  affirms,  subject  to 
neither  of  tWe  contingencies.  Chemists  will  un¬ 
derstand  that,  inasmuch  as  the  wood  used  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  Schultze  gunpowder  is  not  charred, 
its  original  hydrogen  is  left,  and  by  and  by,  at  the 
time  of  firing,  will  be  necessarily  utilized  towards  the 
gaseous  propulsive  resultant.  Next,  washed  with 
carbonate-of-soda  solution  and  dried,  an  important 
circumstance  is  now  recognizable. 

The  grains,  brought  to  ^e  condition  just  described, 
are  stored  away  in  bulk,  not  necessarily  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  final  explosive  energy  until  the  time  of 
package,  transport,  and  consignment.  Only  one 
treatment  has  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  ligneous  grains  have  to  be  charged  with  a 
certain  definite  percentage  of  some  nitrate,  which  is 
done  by  steeping  them  in  the  nitrate  solution  and 
drying.  Ordinarily  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(common  saltpetre)  is  employed ;  but  in  elaborating 
certain  varieties  of  white  powder  Captain  Schultze 
prefers  and  uses  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Having  traced  the  new  powder  to  its  final  sti^^e, 
we  may  contemplate  it  under  the  light  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  scrutinies,  —  theoretical  and  practical.  Re¬ 
view  of  the  chemical  agencies  involved,  or  that  may 
be  evolved,  suggests  the  reaction,  especially  under 
prolonged  moisture,  of  the  sulphur  and  nitre  of  ordi¬ 
nary  powder,  whereby  sulphide  of  potassium  should 
result.  Practice  is  confirmatory  ;  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  indicated  sulphide  of  potassium,  more  or  less, 
does  result,  and  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  de¬ 
composition  is  the  powder  deteriorated.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Schultze  gunpowder  is  wholly  devoid  of  sul¬ 
phur,  so  is  the  particular  decomposition  adverted  to 
impossible ;  and  theory,  at  least,  fails  to  suggest  any 
other  decomposition  as  probable,  or  even  possible. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Schultze  gunpowder 
may  be  roundly  taken  at  half  the  specific  gravity  of 
ordinary  gunpowder ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  eijual 
weights  of  the  two,  the  bulk  of  Schultze’s  powder 
will  be  double  that  of  its  rival.  Hereupon  an  im¬ 
portant  question  is  raised,  the  drift  of  which  will  be 
obvious  to  any  practical  gunner.  Is  the  available 
projectile  force  of  one  volume  of  Schultze’s  powder 
equivalent  to  the  available  projectile  force  of  two 
volumes  of  black  powder  ?  If  not,  it  may  be 
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averred  with  tolerable  confidence  that  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  could  never  come  into  extensive  practical  use 
as  a  gunnery-projectile. 

If  the  era  of  breech-loading  had  not  so  completely 
set  in,  the  exact  length  of  column  in  any  gun-barrel 
occupied  by  any  powder-charge  would  not,  perhaps, 
of  itself  determine  the  issue  of  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion.  But  the  question  of  length  of  column  occu¬ 
pied  by  any  explosive  gun-charge  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  importance  in  ail  that  concerns  breech-loaders. 
If  by  chance  an  otherwise  efficient  substitute  for 
gunpowder  should  be  discovered,  occupying,  power 
for  power,  less  space  than  gunpowder,  then  intrinsi- 
calljr  would  it  be  better  in  direct  ratio  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution.  Having  regard,  however,  to  existing  sys¬ 
tems  of  breech-loading,  the  intrinsic  superiority  con¬ 
templated  would  prove  a  bar  to  utilization.  The 
breeching-gear  of  every  breech-loader  is  laid  out  to 
a  scale  of  very  minute  fractions  of  an  inch.  The 
breeching-chamber  must  be  full  of  material,  —  it  can 
be  no  more  than  full.  The  breech  slot,  screw,  hole, 
or  other  contrivance  for  admitting  the  charge,  is 
equally  junenable  to  minute  scales  of  measurement 

Assuming  the  ratios  of  volume  reversed,  theoreti¬ 
cal  advantages  of  variation  depart,  and  fundamental 
objections  make  themselves  manifest.  It  is  a  settled 
conviction  In  the  minds  of  military  authorities  that 
the  shorter  a  military  cartridge  admits  of  being 
made,  the  better.  Thereby  not  merely  is  the  gun- 
maker's  labor  facilitated,  it  being  easier  to  fashion 
short  than  long  breeching-gear,  but  the  cartridge 
itself  Is  more  strong  and  serviceable.  From  time  to 
time  the  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  small-bore 
type  of  weapon  may  not  be  advantageously  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  regulation  Enfield  type.  Nobody 
doubts  the  Increased  accuracy  and  far-shooting  of 
small  bores ;  and  the  defect  of  their  more  speedy 
fouling,  often  adduced,  hardly  applies  to  the  case  of 
breech-loading  small  bores.  Still,  various  military 
men  oppose  the  military  use  of  small  bores ;  not  the 
objection  of  least  weight  being  the  necessarily  in¬ 
convenient  length  of  cartridge.  A  small-bore  car¬ 
tridge,  they  say,  is  too  much  like  a  pencil-case,  too 
delicate  for  rough  military  usage. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  have  had  due 
weight  with  Captain  Schultze.  His  powder  is  so 
devised  and  elaborated  that  each  effective  charge 
shall  occupy  equally  the  same  space  as  a  charge  of 
common  powder  would  have  occupied.  All  his  gun¬ 
nery  arrangements,  therefore,  are  taken  on  the  basis 
of  matching  volume  against  volume,  the  equivalent 
in  weight  to  one  volume  of  his  powder  being  two 
volumes  of  ordinary  gunjiowder. 

I  have  made  no  experiments  with  the  Schultze 
powder,  either  by  fire-arm  practice  or  by  chemical 
analysis.  All  that  I  know  of  it  comes  from  con¬ 
versation  with  gunmakers,  and  observation  of  gen¬ 
eral  appearances.  It  has  taken  fair  hold  on  the 
English  sportsman’s  appreciation,  as  before  stated.; 
but,  as  may  be  assumed,  drawbacks,  real  or  alleged, 
to  its  use  there  are,  otherwise  it  would  have  gone 
further  than  it  has  to  displace  ordinary  black  pow¬ 
der.  The  chief  disparagement  I  have  heard  alleged 
gainst  It,  is  the  difficulty,  —  rather  the  impossibil¬ 
ity, —  of  measuring  out  charges  with  the  accuracy 
needful  to  practice.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the 
charges,  gunmakers  aver,  if  identity  of  result  be 
contemplated.  This  allegation,  if  well  borne  out, 
implies  a  serious  defect.  Practical  people  will 
grasp  its  full  purport,  however  much  the  unprac¬ 
tised  may  make  light  of  it. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  now  relative  to  a 


point  some  way  back  adverted  to.  It  wm  stated 
that  gun-cotton,  under  the  ingenious  manipulation 
of  Baron  Lenk,  was  subjected  to  a  treatment  that 
obviated  tbe  necessity  of  grainage.  The  treatment 
is  this:  Inasmuch  as  the  filamentary  structiue  of 
gun-cotton  is  incompatible  with  the  formation  of 
grains,'Baron  Lenk  seeks  and  finds  an  equivalent  in 
tlireads  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  and  closeness. 
A  close-spun  yarn  of  gun-cotton  undergoes  more 
rapid  combustion  than  its  opposite ;  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fact  and  applying  it,  Baron  Le^  there¬ 
by  secures  any  amount  of  combustive  velocity.  A 
still  further  modification  on  gun-cotton  has  been  lately 
effected  by  Mr.  Abel.  He  reduces  his  xyloidine  to 
a  sort  of  paper  pulp.  His  process  has  been  made 
known  since  this  article  was  written,  or  further  ref¬ 
erence  would  have  been  made  to  a  device  which 
has  the  merit  of  ingenuity,  though  the  gunnery 
value  of  gun-cotton  in  this  or  any  other  state  would 
seem  to  be  small.  If  any. 
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Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  will  have  an  article  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

A  GRAND  religious  service  has  been  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Madrid  in  honor  of  Lamartine. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the  English 
papers,  the  London  Review  and  the  Examiner  have 
“  amalgamated.” 

Mu.  Bayle  Bernard’s  new  play,  founded  on 
Victor  Hugo’s  voluminous  story,  “  Les  Miserables,” 
entitled  “  The  Man  with  Two  Lives,”  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  Drury  Lane. 

One  of  the  last  survivors  of  those  who  planned 
and  carried  out  the  coup  d’etat,  M.  de  Saint  Georges, 
has  died  at  Brussels,  where  for  the  last  several  years 
he  has  lived  in  absolute  retirement. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Empress,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  all  the  Imperial 
Family  will  pay  a  visit  in  August  next,  to  Corsica,  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  servants  of  favorite  actresses  and  singers  in 
Paris  are  said  to  do  quite  a  lucrative  business  in  selling 
to  the  flower-girls  the  bouquets  which  their  mistre^ 
es  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  flower-girls  sell  them  over  again. 

The  death  is  announced  of  that  celebrated  politi¬ 
cal  economist  Carl  Theodor  Welcker,  who  died  at 
Heidelberg  at  the  age  of  79.  His  long  life  was  one 
of  restless  activity.  From  1813  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  doing  the  work 
of  an  academical  teacher,  an  author,  and  a  politi¬ 
cian. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph  says  that  Gustave  Dore  has  painted  a  mar¬ 
vellous  picture  which  he  calls  “  Titania.”  _  “  The 
whole  picture  is  moving  with  fairies  and  fairy-like 
life.  The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  peopled  with 
little  imps.  Indeed,  M.  Gustave  Dor4  has  contrived 
to  put  so  much  life  in  a  square  foot  of  canvas  that 
the  picture  is  itself  an  exhibition.” 

The  late  Lord  Brougham  has  been  one  too  many 
for  English  inland  revenue  authorities.  Sometime 
before  his  death,  he  transferred  his  property  to  his 
brother,  and  therefore  his  heirs  have  had  to  pay 
neither  probate  nor  legacy  duty.  Aversion  to 
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trouble  about  money  matters  is  said  to  have  suftgest- 
ed  this  arrangement ;  aversion  to  paying  dut^  may 
possibly  have  had  something  more  to  do  with  it. 

Tntt  following  curious  statistics,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  killed  in  action  between  the  years  1854 
and  1868,  are  published  in  the  Gazette  de  Ficnes. 
The  sum  total  in  both  continents  of  human  beings 
sacrificed  to  Bellona  b  thus  given :  The  war  in  the 
Crimea,  748,900  ;  Italy,  44,000  ;  Schleswig-Holstein, 
3,500;  North  America,  281,000;  South  Aq^ierica, 
519,000;  Germany,  45,000;  Asia  and  Africa,  95,- 
000  ;  sum  total,  1,736,400. 

Gexerai.  JoMiJfi,  the  great  military  writer 
whose  death  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  was  in  the  91st  year  of  hb  age.  Jo- 
mini's  talents  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Ney, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  Emperor  for  a  divis¬ 
ion.  Napoleon,  however,  refused  to  employ  him, 
and  Jomini  indignantly  quitted  the  French  service, 
and  for  a  time  entered  the  Russian  army,  without, 
however,  engaging  in  active  operations  against  hb 
countrymen. 

Han8  Breitmann’s  Ballads  have  had  a  great 
success  in  England,  where  of  late  years  American  hu¬ 
mor  has  found  its  warmest  admirers.  Messrs.  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.,  of  London  have  just  brought  out  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  series  of  the  famous  “  poems,”  and 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Leland,  who  is  about  to  visit 
England,  for  a  fourth  collection  of  the  ballads.  These 
will  be  printed  from  the  author’s  MS.  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  copyright  in  England,  thus  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  other  English  firm  to  issue  a  com- 
nlete  edition  of  Hans  Breitmann’s  delightful  lyrics. 
Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  have  issued  a  si.xpenny  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  series  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
tigainst  an  unauthorized  reprint. 

No  less  than  twenty-one  French  editors  are  can¬ 
didates  for  the  forthcoming  general  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Among  the  best 
known  of  them  we  notice  the  names  of  Prevost  Para- 
dol  (Debat.^),  put  up  for  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Henri  Rochefort  (^Lanteme)  for  Paris,  Lavertujon 
{Gironde)  for  Bordeau.x,  Leon  Say  {D<’bat»)  for 
Versailles,  Gueroult  {Opinion  Nationale)  and  Jules 
Ferry  {Temps)  for  Paris,  Frederick  Morin  for  Ly¬ 
ons,  Viscount  Keratry  {Revue  Moderne)  for  Finis- 
terre,  Clement  Duvemob  {Peuph)  for  the  Upper 
Alps,  Dreolle  {Public)  for  the  Gironde,  Cassagnac 
{Pays)  for  the  Gers,  Cacheval-Clarigny  {Presse) 
for  the  Pas  de  Calab,  and  Pelletan  ( Tribune)  for 
Paris. 

The  Land  and  Water  says  that  the  “  Zoological 
Gardens  of  Paris  are  going  to  set  the  example,  not 
only  of  writing  the  various  names  of  the  animals  in 
the  cages  and  enclosures,  but  of  appending  to  each 
name  a  colored  portrait.  In  the  gardens  in  ques¬ 
tion,  generally  known  as  the  Jardins  d’Acclimata- 
tion,  where  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  are  ruminant 
and  harmless,  a  goodly  number  are  congregated  to¬ 
gether,  and  people  with  no  zoology  in  their  soul  are 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  which  is  the  yak  and  which 
is  the  llama.  In  the  cages  filled  with  tropical  birds, 
and  where  the  brilliant  plumage  of  Brazil  is  seen 
fluttering  with  the  gaudiest  colors  of  India,  most  of 
us  require  an  illustrated  dictionary,  and  we  humbly 
venture  to  thank  the  authorities  for  coming  to  our 
rescue.” 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  made  what  he  calls  his  politi¬ 
cal  testament,  in  the  shape  of  four  pieces  of  advice 


to  the  people  of  England :  “  Beware  of  Trades’ 
Unions,”  “  Beware  of  Ireland,”  “  Beware  of  the 
United  States,”  and  “  Beware  of  Mr.  Gladstone.” 
Hb  running  commentary  seems  to  explain  that 
“  Beware  of  Trades’  Unions,”  means  beware  of  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Conciliation,  or  letting  in  any  mediator  between 
masters  and  men ;  that  “  Beware  of  Ireland,”  means 
beware  of  the  Catholic  priests,  and  rectifying  at 
their  request  imaginary  grievances.  “  Beware  of 
the  United  States,”  means,  divide  them  if  you  can; 
at  all  events,  beware  of  their  ambition,  and  their 
passionate  desire  to  crush  us.  “  Beware  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,”  means  beware  of  a  statesman  who 
changes  his  mind.  Mr.  Roebuck’s  political  testa¬ 
ment  is  like  his  political  life,  —  a  neat  resume  of 
presumptuous  blunders  and  virulent  affronts. 

Scientific  discovery  has  destroyed  another  of 
our  most  popular  theories.  Hemlock,  to  which 
Socrates  and  Phocion  were  said  to  owe  their  death, 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harley  and  other  eminent 
toxicologists,  to  be  no  poison  at  all.  Sixty  grains  of 
tincture  of  hemlock  were  administered  to  a  young 
woman  without  any  apparent  effects,  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
ley,  after  a  dose  of  24  grains  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  the  hemlock,  only  experienced  a  slight 
muscular  numbness,  which  passed  off  after  an  hour. 
From  further  experiments  it  appears  that  the  com¬ 
mon  hemlock  is  neither  a  poison  nor  even  a  medic¬ 
inal  remedy.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that 
the  facts  relating  to  Socrates  and  Phocion  may  be 
reasonably  explained  in  another  way.  “  Hitherto 
dictionaries  have  always  translated  the  Greek 
Kavfiov  and  the  Latin  cicuta  by  our  word  hemlock. 
Some  change  of  classification  has  no  doubt  taken 
place.  What  the  ancients  called  hemlock  was  jier- 
haps  the  cicuta  idvosa,  L.,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  most 
poisonous  plant.” 

“Men  as  well  as  women,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  an  article  on  the  dress  of  Englishwomen, 

sometimes  dress  in  an  eccentric  manner  from 
mere  caprice,  or  from  an  idea  that  it  b  unworthy  of 
a  ‘  sensible  ’  person  to  take  any  trouble  whatever 
about  dress.  They  think  it  is  creditable  to  them  to 
say,  ‘  I  do  not  care  how  I  dress.’  In  reality,  it  only 
shows  that  they  are  untidy  by  nature.  No  man 
pays  his  brains  a  compliment  by  going  about  the 
streets  a  sloven.  Men  of  talent,  great  writers,  and 
great  orators,  must  cherish  the  belief  that  they  are 
superior  to  dress,  or  the  shabbiest  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity  would  not  be  found  so  often  in  their  ranks. 
Why  b  it  that  a  great  man  of  one  party,  who  is 
necessarily  much  observed  by  the  public,  will  always 
wear  light-colored  trousers '/ 

“  Why  does  he  never  wear  a  dark  color  for  a 
change  ?  Has  he  no  friend  near  him  to  take  away 
his  trousers  in  the  night,  and  put  a  new  pair  by  his 
bedside,  as  they  used  to  be  done  with  Dr.  Johnson  ? 
To  be  sure  he  is  no  worse  than  the  mainstay  of  the 
opposite  party.  Both  are  simply  unsightly  objects, 
so  far  as  mere  dress  can  render  them  so.  Have 
these  eminent  men  any  right  to  appear  before  the 
world  to  a  disadvantage  ?  They  do  not  pay  their 
intellects  any  homage  by  wearing  clothes  which 
seem  part  of  a  dbcarded  wardrobe  given  in  charity 
to  some  hospital.  Clever  women  usually  show  the 
same  contempt  of  dress.  If  untidiness  were  confined 
to  them,  it  would  not  be  of  very  much  consequence, 
but  it  is  more  general  with  their  sex,  strange  to  say, 
than  with  ours.  And  yet  very  few  women  can  pru¬ 
dently  disregard  the  attractions  which  they  might 
derive  from  dresses  of  grateful  tints  and  pterfect 
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shape.  The  draggle-tailed  appearance  of  msg-ried 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  is,  we  do  not  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  preference  which  their  husbands  show 
for  the  public-house.  It  must  be  a  miserable  thing 
to  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  woman  who  is,  figu¬ 
ratively  speaking,  down  at  heel  all  over. 

“  We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  Englishwomen  at¬ 
tach  less  importance  to  dress  than  their  sisters  in 
America  or  France.  They  like  to  look  well  at 
home  rather  than  to  make  a  great  show  out  of 
doors.  When  they  have  this  ambition  and  succeed 
in  it,  they  are  to  be  commended ;  but  too  often  they 
do  not  succeed.” 

A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  Chambers’s  Jour¬ 
nal  gossips  very  pleasantly  about  mediicval  book¬ 
binding.  We  copy  the  following  passages  from  his 
readable  paper. 

“  The  old  stamped  leather  bindings  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  often  beautifully  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  Jean  Grolier, 
Viscount  d’Aguisi,  one  of  the  four  treasurers  of 
France  (born  at  Lyon  1479,  died  1565),  collected 
a  magnificent  library,  and  had  the  books  splendidly 
bound.  In  1675,  his  library  was  dispersed.  Gascon, 
the  celebrated  binder  of  that  time,  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  by  Grolier,  but  the  designs  are  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  himself  in  moments  of  leisure, 
woodcut  of  one  of  these  bindings  will  be  found  in 
aw’s  ‘  Decorative  Arts,  Ecc.  and  Civil,  of  the 
Middle  Ages.’  It  had  the  usual  inscription :  ‘  lo 
grolierii  et  amicorum,’  indicating  that  it  was  for  the 
use  of  his  friends  as  well  as  himself.  The  collection 
of  Mr.  Edwards  was  very  rich  in  these  volumes,  and 
large  prices  were  realized.  A  colored  plate  of  great 
heauty  will  be  found  in  Shaw’s  work,  of  a  book  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  style  and  period,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  Chevalier 
Jean  Grolier.  Aldus,  the  famous  printer  of  Venice, 
printed  the  works  of  Machiavelli  in  1540,  in  four 
volumes.  Grolier  had  his  copy  bound  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  patterns,  and  one  volume  was  sold  at  the  Libri 
sale  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  At  the  same 
sale,  two  volumes,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  beautifully  bound,  were 
sold  for  eighty  and  eighty-five  pounds  respectively. 
The  celebrated  artist,  ‘  le  petit  Bernard,’  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  on  them.  At  the  library  at 
Treves  is  a  manuscript  studded  with  heads  wrought 
in  fine  cameos. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  leaves 
of  paper  were  pasted  together  for  bindings,  wood 
having  been  previously  used  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Thoms  says  the  originator  of  binding  in  cloth  was 
Mr.  R.  E.  Lawson,  of  Stanhope  Street,  Blackfriars, 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Charles  Sully  ;  and 
the  first  book  bound  in  cloth  was  a  manuscript  vol¬ 
ume  of  music,  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Herbert,  the  marine  artist.  On  the 
volume  being  shown  to  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  who 
was  at  that  time  (1823)  printing  a  diamond  edition 
of  ‘  the  classics,’  he  thought  this  material  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  covers  of  the  work. 
The  cloth  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Wilderness 
Row,  St.  John’s  Street,  and  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  Diamond  Classics  were  covered  by  Mr.  Lawson 
with  cloth.  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  also  issued  in 
this  form,  and  these  works  were  the  first  books 
bound  in  cloth. 

“  The  custom  of  chaining  books  to  desks  in 
churches  is  said  to  have  originated  from  an  act  of 
Convocation  in  1562,  ordering  that  Nowell’s  Cate-| 


chism,  the  Articles,  and  Bishop  Jewell’s  Apology 
should  be  taught  in  universities  and  cathedrM 
churches.  But  the  custom  has  been  traced  back  as 
far  as  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  who,  by  his  will,  dated 
1481,  ordered  some  of  his  works  to  be  chained  in 
different  churches.  St.  Bernard,  in  1153,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  actually  alludes  to  some  such  custom. 

“It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  specimen  of 
velvet  binding  before  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  will  of  Lady  Fitzhugh,  c.  1427,  several  books 
are  bequeathed:  ‘I  wyl  that  my  son  Robert  a 
Sautre  covered  with  rede  velvet,  and  my  doghter 
Mariory  a  Primer  cou’ed  in  rede,  and  my  doghter 
Darcy  a  Sauter  cou’ed  in  bleu,  and  my  doghter 
Mai  de  Eure  a  Prim’r  cou’ed  in  bleu.’  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  a  little  volume  of  Prayers  bound  in 
solid  gold  suspended  by  a  chain  at  her  side.  The 
Countess  of  Wilton  in  her  Art  of  Needelwork,  says 
the  earliest  specimen  of  needlework  binding  re¬ 
maining  in  the  British  Museum  is  Fichetus  (Guil.) 
Rhetoricum,  Libri  tres  (Impr.  in  Membranis),  4to, 
Paris  ad  Sorbonae,  1471.  It  is  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  satin,  on  which  is  wrought  with  the  needle  a 
coat  of  arms,  a  lion  rampant  in  gold  thread  in  a 
blue  field,  with  a  transverse  badge  in  Marlet  silk : 
the  minor  ornaments  are  all  wrought  in  fine  gold 
thread. 

“  The  next  in  date  in  the  same  collection  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  French,  written  in 
Henry  Yll.’s  time.  .It  is  bound  in  rich  maroon  vel¬ 
vet,  with  the  royal  arms,  the  garter  and  motto  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue ;  the  ground  crimson;  and  the 
fleurs-de-lis,  leopards,  and  letters  of  the  motto  in 
gold  thread.  A  coronet  of  gold  thread  is  inwrought 
with  pearls,  the  roses  at  the  comers  are  in  red  silk 
and  gold.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  volume  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (black-letter),  the  binding 
of  which  is  embroidered  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  round 
the  borders  are  Latin  sentences,  &c.  Archbishop 
Parker's  De  Antiquilate  Britannicce  EccUsice  (1572), 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  richly  bound  in  green  vel¬ 
vet,  embroidered  with  animals  and  flowers,  in  green, 
crimson,  lilac,  and  yellow  silk,  and  gold  thread  In 
the  same  collection  is  a  Bible  bound  for  James  11., 
showing  on  the  cover  his  initials,  J.  R,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  and  surrounded  with  borders  of  laurel, 
the  four  corners  being  filled  with  cherubim. 

“  The  writer  of  this  paper  once  saw  at  Broomfield, 
in  Essex,  a  Bible  which  belonged  to  Charles  I.  (date 
1529,  Norton  and  Bell  printers).  It  is  a  folio, 
bound  in  purple  velvet ;  the  arms  of  England,  rich¬ 
ly  embroidered  in  raised  work  on  both  sides,  and  on 
the  fly-leaf  is  written:  ‘This  Bible  was  King 
Charles  the  First’s;  afterwards  it  was  my  grand¬ 
father’s,  Patrick  Young,  Esq.,  who  was  library-keep¬ 
er  to  his  Majesty ;  now  given  to  the  church  at 
Broomfield  by  me,  Sarah  Attwood,  Aug.  4th  1723.’ 
It  is  a  relic  little  known. 

“  Various  kinds  of  insects,  popularly  called  book¬ 
worms,  do  much  injury  to  books.  A  mite  {Acarvs 
eriuHlus)  eats  the  paste  that  fastens  the  paper  over 
the  edges  of  the  binding,  and  loosens  it.  The  cat¬ 
erpillar  of  another  little  moth  takes  its  station  in 
damp  old  books,  between  the  leaves,  and  there  com¬ 
mits  great  ravages.  The  little  boring  wood-beetle 
also  attacks  books,  .and  will  even  pierce  through 
several  volumes.  Mr.  W.  R  Tymins  mentions  an 
instance  of  twenty-seven  folio  volumes  being  perfor¬ 
ated  in  a  straight  line  by  the  same  insect,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  passing  a  cord  through  the  perfect-^ 
ly  round  hole  made  by  it,  the  twenty-seven  volumes 
could  be  raised  at  once.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  M,m 


TAVO  SISTERS. 

FIRST  SISTER. 

When  dusk  descends  and  dews  begin 
She  sees  the  forest  ghostly  fair, 

And,  half  in  heaven,  is  drinking  in 
The  moonlit  melancholy  air : 

The  sons  of  God  have  charge  and  care 
Her  muden  grace  from  foes  to  keep, 
And  Jesus  sends  her  unaware 
A  maiden  sanctity  of  sleep. 

SECOND  SISTER. 

In  dreams,  in  dreams,  with  sweet  surprise 
I  see  the  lord  of  all  these  things ; 

From  night  and  naught  with  eager  eyes 
He  comes,  and  in  his  coming  sings : 

His  gentle  port  is  like  a  king’s, 

His  open  face  is  free  and  fair. 

And  ligntly  from  his  brow  he  flings 
The  young  abundance  of  his  hair. 

FIRST  SISTER. 

O  who  hath  watched  her  kneel  to  pray 
In  hours  forgetful  of  the  sun  ? 

Or  seen  beneath  the  dome  of  day 
The  poising  seraph  seek  the  nun  ? 

Her  ■weary  years  at  last  have  won 
A  life  from  life’s  confusion  free : 

What  else  is  this  but  heaven  begun. 

Pure  peace  and  simple  chastity  ? 

SECOND  SISTER. 

O  never  yet  to  mortal  maid 
Such  sad  divine  division  came 
From  all  that  stirs  or  makes  afraid 
The  gentle  thoughts  without  a  name  : 
Through  all  that  lives  a  sacred  flame, 

A  pulse  of  pleasant  trouble,  flows. 

And  tips  the  daisy's  tinge  of  flame. 

And  blushes  redder  in  the  rose. 

FIRST  SISTER. 

From  lifted  bead  the  golden  hair 
Is  soft  and  blowing  in  the  breeze, 

And  softly  on  her  brows  of  prayer 
The  summer-shadow  flits  and  flees: 
Then  parts  a  pathway  in  the  trees, 

A  vista  sunlit  and  serene. 

And  there  and  then  it  is  she  sees 
What  none  but  such  as  she  have  seen. 

SECOND  SISTER. 

O  if  with  him  by  lea  and  lawn 
I  pressed  but  once  the  silvery  sod. 

And  scattered  sparkles  of  the  dawn 
From  aster  and  from  golden-rod, 

I  would  not  tread  where  others  trod, 

Nor  dream  as  other  maidens  do. 

Nor  more  should  need  to  ask  of  God, 
When  God  had  brought  me  thereunto. 


APRIL. 

After  the  snow,  before  the  thunder ; 

When  March  no  more,  with  stormy  hours. 
Keeps  sea-fowl  from  the  sea  asunder. 

And  space  grows  thin  ’twixt  foam  and  flowers ; 
And  rainbows  come,  and  winds  are  less. 

And  clouds  are  ebony  now,  now  pearl;  — 


Then  dead  may  ,seem  my  bitterness. 

Drown’d  —  where  the  woods  their  flags  unfurl 
In  music  of  the  merle. 

Dead;  and  a  new  blue  violet  wreath 
Is  found  each  morning  on  its  grave : 

Drown’d ;  but  it  dies  a  harder  death 

With  each  fresh  spring’s  returning  wave. 

Dead ;  but,  ah  !  youth  being  parted,  now 
Joy  is  as  grief,  slayer  as  slain ; 

Drown’d ;  but  its  drowning  arms,  I  trow, 

Have  clasped  me,  nor  shall  loose  again. 

Till  sunset  thwarts  the  main ;  — 

Till  sunset  thwarts  the  sea,  where  striving 
Of  swimmers  is,  and  wreck  of  ships ; 

Till  the  great  giver  comes,  whose  giving 
Is  sweet,  and  very  pale  his  lips. 

Ah !  Youth  of  mine  that  1  have  spent ! 

Can  Life,  thy  glorious  flush  that  knew, 

Survive  thee  ?  —  yea ;  the  firmament 
Still  hangs,  nor  is  one  whit  less  blue. 

O’er  Hellas  and  Peru. 

O  hours  of  dreaming  o’er  a  tress ! 

O  days  of  glamour,  not  of  gold ! 

O  unreturning  carelessness  I  — 

And  yet  —  the  sweet  times  are  the  old  — 
Were  they  so  sweet,  those  days  of  old  ? 

Alas !  —  if  all  the  west  o’  th’  wind  • 

Of  Youth  be  Memory, —  Age  will  whirl 

A  bitter  blast  on  me  who  find. 

Now,  scarce  more  solace  than  the  churl. 

In  music  of  the  merle. 


RAIN  SONG. 

Is  the  rain  sad  ?  Ah,  no  I 
Not  the  dear  April  rain. 

The  sweet,  white  rain : 

These  are  glad  tears  that  flow. 

Not  tears  of  pain. 

Through  the  blue  heavens  take 
The  clouds  their  bird-swift  way. 

Their  white,  pure  way : 

The  clouds  that  part  and  break 
In  diamond  spray. 

The  clouds  that  die  in  show 
Hues  of  the  rainbow  give. 

Its  beauty  give. 

That  in  its  dyes  the  flowers 
May  brightly  live. 

Faint  odors  of  the  spring. 

The  subtle  breath  of  fields. 

Of  grass  in  fields. 

Scents  that  to  mosses  cling. 

The  sweet  rain  yields. 

The  song  of  its  delight 
To  the  warm  noon  it  sings. 

Tenderly  sings. 

And  to  the  quiet  night 
Its  music  brings. 

All  happy  things  rejoice 
In  the  bright  April  rain 
The  freshening  rain. 

Exulting  that  its  voice 
Is  heard  again. 

William  Sawyer. 
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